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Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 





Doges of his name. Possessed of a Gusall cata in Whe Aoae 
nines, he retired from political agitations into solitude in 1850, 
to meditate under the shade of the fir and chestnut trees on 
the history of his country in past times. Here, the descendant 
of the Doges, following his labour of love (as well capable of 
doing his work in his own day and generation as were the 
es, his ancestors, to govern their Republic and conduct its 
foreign wars), restored and annotated the authentic documents 
of which M. Philaréte Chasles has made use. 
Don Antonio de Leyva, born in the provinces of Navarre, 
of an obscure but gentle race, was a soldier by profession, a 
bandit by nature. Pride and poverty had made him a Free 
Lance, and at the bidding of Charles the Fifth he went into 
Italy, with hordes of his proud and impoverished countrymen, 





to cut Italian throats and surprise Italian seigniories. Indeed, 
he was one of that race of brigands which profited by the in- 
testine quarrels of yo | to establish in both north and south 
that Austro-Spanish influence which has just been swept away 
by the guns of Solferino and Marsala. m Antonio was the 
man for his work. Danger was to him a delight, and exer- 
cised over him the fascination of a personal vice. It is a trite 
enough saying that a man who cares nothing for his own life 
is the master of every man who does care; but this respectable 





old truth is the secret of Don Antonio's success in the Mi- 








"4 lanese, Contempt of death made him a great man. Brave, 
hues “ NEW YORK, JULY 26, 1862. No. 30. instant, unscrupulous, his passions were restrained by neither 
— — ————————S=_=__—_ — nor fear. " At oa sensual and ambitious, he cared aes 

‘or persons and nothing for principles in the exercise of h 
Literature. great bodily and mental powers—for nothing indeed beyond 
a the riotous joy of —— his point against a friend, a mis- 
EARL CANNING. pee hb ue 2 o desperate wretch in the army of Bas- 
Weinsert the following (cays the Raitor of London , tard William, or in the forlorn hope of Pizarro, set his life 


uiher tor thee. Hoeuediens aa ee tows more completely on the throw of the dice than Don Antonio. 
grasped accurately either the strength or the weakness of Lord 


Canning’s powerful character. 


Come home at last! 
From the half 
Aches both in 


From that 
Where the bright lady of his love doth lie, 
Come home at last to die. 


We had scarce time, 


To welcome him with sword and star of state, 
With voiceful banquet, and with lofty rhyme ; 


Yet not the blossoms make the forest 


Not the reward—the work makes man sublime. 
Methinks, 'twere overbold, 


What matter now ? 
To give a martyr gold. 


One gift we have, 
Not misbeseeming our much love, nor him 


Who saved the Indies for our sons—a grave! 


Bury him in the Abbey, in the dim 


Religious light among our wise and brave, 


Among our saints and senators, and men 
Of golden thought and pen. 


Not like his sire, 


With torchlike words, with flowers and lights of speech, 


crown which whoso wears 

and heart—the weight so vast ; 
From scathing suns, and still more scathing cares ; 
r grave so fresh, ’tis still ungrass’d, 


But he won the game. In his own poor country, had there 
been no wars to draw him off, he would have been a contra- 
bandista or a matador. In the conquered province of the Mi- 
lanese he became a powerful san warrior and the Lord of 
Monza, that Richmond of Milan, in which until lately was 
preserved the Lombardic crown. Charles took care that his 
faithful servant should be well encouraged. So Antonio de 
Leyva, the poor Navarrese, was raised into the highest rank 
of Italian nobles, and when he went to his rest a sumptuous 
monument in the Church of San Dionigi of Milan recorded the 
virtues and exploits of the heroic and exemplary Antonio de 
= Prince of Ascoli! 

he family took root in their new home. Don Martino, son 
of Antonio, sent his daughter, Virginia, a girl of such rare and 
noble beauty that her portrait (painted in after life by Daniel 
Crespi) might be mistaken for an artist’s dream of St. Cathe- 
rine, to be educated at the Convent of Monza. In her own 
right, she was Lady of the district. The frugal 
to retain this rather splendid of their property, and Don 
Martino left his son the Pri oy of Ascoli, and placed his 
daughter, Virginia, as the fashion in the highest families was, 
in the convent in which she had herself been trained. This 
convent, which was at Monza, and within her own magiste 
jurisdiction, belo: to the order of St. Catherine. Its in- 
mates gave their time to teaching, and among the pupils who 
came for instruction was a young lady of Monza, Isabella degli 
Ortensii. A handsome youth, Osio degli Osii, whose house 
looked down into the convent-yard, saw Isabella and made 
love to her by signs. The girl accepted his admiration. Sis- 




































against his arts. He unmasked, or pretended to unmask, his 
face. He sent her a short and insolent note, declaring that he 
was the true writer of all the letters signed by Osio; that he 
loved her, and would insist on some return. Vi nia treated 
him with lofty and tragic scorn, and threw herself at once into 
her young lover's arms. 

The amour lasted long. A servant girl, Catherine de Meda, 
took the responsibility before the world of the children born of 
this intrigue. Now and then the better mind of Virginia re- 
turned upon her; when she shut herself in her room, threw 
the secret keys into a well, and had the passage from Osio’s 
house built up. But she soon repented of her virtue; and the 
amour which began with a murder soon grew into a stran 
familiarity with blood and crime, Meda was the first to fall. 
This girl, after going all lengths to screen her mistress, threat- 
ened to expose her. Virginia, with the help of two of the nuns, 
tried to kill her, but failed. Osio dashed her brains out. The 
two nuns assisted him to bury the body of the poor girl. An 
apothecary, named Ranieri, spoke of the disorders in the con- 
vent, and the Princes of Ascoli, Virginia's kinsmen, hearing of 
the intimacy formed between Osio and Virginia, and fearing 
lest political troubles might fall upon them in consequence, 
had him arrested, and confined in the state prison of Pavia, on 
the charge of violating a religious house. Virginia stirred 
herself to save her lover. A solemn protestation of the nuns, 
declaring that the rumour of disorders at St. Catherine was a 
vile scandal, and that there had never been the slightest inti- 
macy between Osio and Virginia, being drawn up, Osio was 
set at liberty, and in a few hours after his return to Monza, 
Ranieri was shot. Virginia hid her lover for fourteen days in 
her cell; but the cry for pursuit and ven ce reached the 
Cardinal Borromeo, who paid a visit to the Convent of St. 
Catherine, had a long interview with Virginia, and, startled 
by the frank audacity of her confessions of sin in the matter of 
love, ordered the ly of Monza herself to be arrested and sent 
to Milan. 

This interview would make a picture. The Cardinal was 
an old man of princely and —— race. Virginia was thirty- 
two years old; her beauty brightened by passion and pre- 
tt the —. - he pe received her gently ; 

ke of many with the graceful ease acquired by long 
habit of dealing with high-born sinners ; glided into more se- 
rious topics, religious and moral; and chatted with her play- 
fully about her duties to herself, her race, her profession, and 
her country. She saw his drift, and met him boldly. “ You 
placed me,” she exclaimed, “against my will, in a religious 
house; you made me take the vow before I was of age. I 
was bound to the altar by force. Therefore, my profession of 
a religious life 1s null. I must marry. I have made my choice. 
Unite me to the man that I have chosen.” The Cardinal, 
struck dumb by this plain and prompt avowal, left the room 
without a word. A carriage with four mules came to the gate 
at night; Virginia was put into it; and it carried her to the 
convent of the Bochetto, at Milan. 

The two nuns who had tried to kill Meda, trembling for 


rial | their lives, sent to Osio; and the ag next vight after Virgi- 
t. 


nia’s departure, they escaped trom Catherine's under his 
—- Two of his servants, Ottavia Ricci and Benedetta 
omati, were near at hand, to aid him or avenge him. They 
arrived at the banks of the Lambro, a little mountain torren 
with which the tourist of Lake Como is familiar. Ricci hurl 
one of the nuns into the flood. Osio disembarrassed himself 


Hearts could he finely win, or ay te ter Virginia, who t Isabella making signs to Osio, not | of the murderer by a few strokes under his mantle, and the 
With drums and tramplings, thro’ e deadly breach | only reprimanded her for such levity, but sent for Signor Mol- | remaining three persons—the nun, the seducer, and the servant 
He never marched ; or wrote and tuned the lyre, teno, notary of Monza, and instructed him to inform the family —pareaed their journey into a wood, where Osio threw the 
Like him,the tlest of immortals,* who of what she had seen. Isabella’s father took her from the | second into a well, and then stabbed Homati, the witness o 
Sleeps next his Montagu. convent and married her to a man of her own age and rank. | these new crimes. But the two nuns were not killed. By a 
Osio, vexed with Molteno, struck a poniard to his heart, went | miracle, the woman was recovered from the well, and the one 
O truer tongue : home to his house, armed his servants, barricaded his doors, | thrown into the Lambro escaped with her life, to become the 

Whose eloquence was that great word—forgive ! and stood on his defence. Carlo Pirivano was the magistrate | chief witnesses Osio ia. 
O braver warrior by loud fame unsung, of Monza, but Pirivano had a most unwholesome dread of had to fly into the forests w still cover the moun- 

O nobler worthier far to live, Molteno’s fate. Osio was a gentleman, and the offences of | tains at the foot of Lake Como. 


Stamp’d with the rights of those who did us wrong! 


O England’s calm uncanonized saint 
Enskied by self-restraint. 


At last come home. 


Welcome, high welcome with the organs grieving, 
and the gloom ; 
Welcome with tears that tell the undeceiving 

Of life-long dreams at last beside the tomb. 
Welcome, for here where England's mightiest rest 


Majestic through the glo: 


There comes no nobler guest. 


Come home at last! 


Childless and crownless, weary and heart wounded, 
A better name than sons can give thou hast, 


And that deep weariness is aye surrounded 
By the sweet arms of Christ around thee 


And from thy crown of thorns, and heartache freed, 


Thou art at home, indeed. 





LA SIGNORA DI MONZA. 


Mademoiselle de Léve, as the French have 
Signora di Monza, as the Italians - her, is 
age in the world of dramaandlegend. Ex 


no woman of private rank has entered er into the 

an episode of Man- 
's, e Betrothed,” and is the heroine of him without pity. He had a very Se tet ry 
Rosini’s “ Lady of Monza.” But the true history of this ardent wed 


and fable of modern Italy. 
zoni's great romance “ 


She fi 


and voluptuous woman is more 


ntlemen were not to be searched too strictly. Justice was 
lind. Virginia felt a feminine compassion for a young lover 
who had lost through her act a mistress, and had revenged 
feudal Lanty of Monza, exercising seignorial Tights, Vinginis' 
eu ly of Monza, exerci 0 ts, ’s 
will on such a point was tow 80 Pirivene. Dale went to thank 
her, and the Teuns, assassin fell in love with his beautiful be- 
nefactress. Virginia was twenty years of age; by nature 
ardent, and by habit self-indulgent. She returned his passion. 
The difficulty in the way of their meeting—not to speak of its 
enormous immorality—had been very t; and only that 
the Convent of St. Catherine was cursed 
confessor in Arrighone—a man who seems to walk visibly out 
of one of Boccaccio’s garden-gates,—the pollution that ensued 
upon their meeting would have been im ible. Osio nad 
ed Arrighone to his interests; and the monk, who had 
repulsed in some dishonourable pro of his own to 

the beautiful and noble nun, had shown the impassioned boy 
how he nig approach the woman of his heart. Under the 
retence of thanking her for staying the process os him, 
e had counselled him to make known his love boldly. “I 
saw this young man,” said Virginia, in one of her many depo- 
called her, La| Sitions, “ for the first time from the window of my Sister Can- 
a high =, dida’s cell, at which I happened to be standing. This win- 
Beatrice Conch dow looked upon the ian. He made a polite bow, and 
Conci, signed that he a note to deliver to me. I was very much 

im against Molteno’s murderer, and resolved to follow 


cast, 


air; his bearing was so noble and 


deemaatie thom could not refuse to receive the note.” When she had first 


the wildest efforts of the Italian poets. Massinger should have | *°<" the gay sad you figure, ce! 4 
told her story. A modern weer is bound by the conven- 2 as a ied . repeated them over 
tional laws of probability even in his fictions; and what fabu- eaotiie 

could dream of presenting to reader a youn; , pen- 7 around 
sive and ——-. rey) religious life, w we Sa admit Virginia ove me = and Jog! A ped. 4 
8 lover to her cell, who would corrupt her nuns into becoming | °°4¥cer who was following a’ 
te accomplices in her crimes, and who would remove by vio- 0 foyer —~ & - aor wk bak tae ag Hage nf 
lence every one who came across her ? The line ” altogether 
of robability must be drawn. It ei be ok Chateau d’If, |* =, ie onkd in bee 


power 
or in the Isle of Monte Christo. It must be somewhere ; and| or all the weneres'el Spee, oe for all the thrones of its 


wherever it is drawn, it would be outside of the walls of the | Princes, I would ae goal 
Convent of St. Catherine of Monza. A heroine who stood by, pietemes th increased in vigour 
and saw murders committed for the gratification of her lust |™Y ae °F ; : 
and her revenge, would be rejected by every sense. se f 


himself would not adventure on such a ‘o-. 
Was the real Lady of Monza, whose 


following the documents collected b 
Signor Ban Sn q, 


lian author of 
aul many good volumes, an 
logical ediche, 3 teaieber the 


Monza, and Pavia, but a descendant of the 


Philaréte 
zeal and indi 
‘ dolo, has told in “ Virginie de Leyva,” with 


power. 

, as the work- 
the materials on 
© net cnty an Tip that the sin consisted in the 


Such, however, he 
fostry of| it Was an amulet which Azrighone had 
which, being blessed with holy water, w overcome ail my 

P| scru: gave me a book from the library of my Father 


é 
: 
F 


of Milan, of of end to her ; for even in 
great Venetian | SUdscity of Arrighone put an scruples on 





* Addison, 













Fuentes, the Spanish governor of Milan, ordered his house at 
Monza to be razed, a ruined wall alone being left to mark the 


mi him, in a manner the most singular. 
is companion asked him to his house as a change from his 
ife in the woods. Osio went. In the m of their 
excesses Osio told his friend how he had killed Catherine de 
Meda. His host had an instrument made exactly like that 
with which Meda had been knocked down, and when all was 
ready for the act he invited Osio to go down into the wine cel- 
lar with him to drink a particular wine. A friar was below 
to receive his confessions; the servants of the house seized 
him, and the master struck him in the nape of the neck pre- 
cisely as he had struck the girl in the Convent of St. Cathe- 
rine. Next day his handsome head was fixed on the ruined 
wall at Monza. 

The parties were tried and condemned to various penalties. 
Arrighone, the vilest sinner of the whole, received three years 
in the galleys. Virginia was immured in a convent. Once or 
twice we glimpses of her in the letters of Cardinal Bor- 

passed her life, he says, in prayers and tears; 
odour of sanctity—as Borro- 
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ee w became 
—the rival of Beatrice in shame soiae, 00 ae 
was in the fatal gifts of beauty, will, and individuality. We 
think, in snapping at general conclusions on the influences of 
religious seclusion, they underrate the force ot personal cha- 
racter. Doubtless, M. Chasles is philosophically right in say- 
ing, that in the monastic system “the best education of man— 
ral ays me as ed op aps ting 
choose for himself, ij a monas- 
saeee Eset of ll visteen to chethonen, and the habis cf obs- 
our phil is relaxing and the 

indi mind. may be also true. a 
is that the education of a monk or of a nun is not the - 
for a man or woman entering on the ‘h duties of active 

; but then it ought to be , for the other side, 


that a monk is not meant for the life of a skipper, nor a nun 
for that of a vivandiére. A woman who takes the veil, what- 
ever may have been the cause, looks forward to a career of 
order, calmness, and devotion; one in which there should be 
difficulties to be met. Dash, 
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hen 
robust and masculine virtues may become very at- 


in the eyes of men, but the very theory of a religious 
life, which ex@udes all contest, ri and passion, also ex- 
cludes, and that logically and y, the teaching which 
would make girls useful in a or at a bazaar— 
rivals to Mrs. Jarley or Rebecca Sharp. Surely, it is but fair 
to each by its effect in —s what it is in- 

to luce. It is no impeachment of the value of 
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Olim magister nunc remistus pulvere. 


but as we are told su uently to omit “ queritare,” “ quis ille 
vel quid egerit” we n not stay to contemplate his tablet. 
The ante-chapel, which has a groined roof, bears the date of 
1512. At its east end is a screen on which are the Royal arms 
and those of Sutton. Though not |: , Charterhouse Chapel 
is greatly admired as an example of Jacobean style. 

he building is nearly equare, and is divided into the north 
and south aisles by four pil! of the Tuscan order. By the 
repairs executed in 1842-3 the appearance of the whole inte- 
rior has been much improved ; open seats have replaced the 
old pews in the north and south aisles, and a double row of 
seats, with stalls for the master and preacher, now range along 
the wall, said to have been part of the ancient Priory Church, 
on the south side. 

Several beautiful monuments erected in honour of eminent 
Carthusians adorn this chapel. The principal of these is a 
superb one to the founder, which is most elaborately orna- 
mented, and contains a number of figures, including one of 
Thomas Sutton, recumbent, and another of o reacher ad- 
dressing a large congregation. On the south wall is a monu- 
ment by Chantrey in memory of Lord Chief Justice Ellen- 
borough, who was educated at the school, and was buried at 
his particular uest in the chapel vault, where lie the re- 
mains of the founder in a coffin of tian design, on which 
are the words “ 1611, Thomas Svtton, vire.” 

The Great Hall is the most ancient and impressive of the 
Post Reformation pee and no doubt was the banqueting- 
room of the Duke of Norfolk. At the west end is a spacious 
music-gallery, and on a shield of the frieze are the letters T-N., 
and the date 1571. At the upper end is a noble picture of 
Thomas Sutton, habited in a black gown and holding in his 
right hand the ground plan of Charterhouse. The fireplace 
and mantelpiece are of the date of the foundation. In this in- 
teresting apartment the pensioners dine every day at three 
o'clock, and on the 12th of December, which is kept as an an- 
nive commemoration of the founder, all the chief offi- 
cials and a large party of old Carthusians dine here together. 

By a door on the right (looking opposite the picture) you 
pass into the upper hall, a small low room, the sole ornament 
of which is the carved stone chimney with the founder’s arms 
sculptured above, as in the great hall. Here the foundation 
scholars take their dinner daily at one o’clock. There is also 
another hall called Brooke hall, after one of the masters, in 
— the master, the preacher, and other officers dine at half 
past five. 

The Great Chamber, a remarkable apartment, supposed to 
have been built by Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, between the 
years 1565 and 1571, is one of the very few rooms in London 
that preserve their original decorations. Its most striking or- 
nament is the chimneypiece, which is of wood, consisting of 
a centre and wings in two stories. The lower story contains 
the ample fireplace, with its modern but eppropriate dogs, and 
is flanked on each side by a pair of Tuscan columns support- 
ing the mantelpiece. The upper story is in like manner formed 
by two pairs of columns of the Ionic order, and is surmounted 
by a cornice. The whole is richly painted and profusely gilt. 

During many years this great chamber was for 
public purposes, and fell into decay; in 1838, however, it was 
cleaned, and, with its various decorations, was restored to much 
of its original splendour. The tapestry was raised again upon 
the wall, and the several escutcheons belonging to the house of 
Norfolk, by which the ceiling is enriched, were restored to their 
appropriate heraldic colours. 

istorically considered, the great room at Charterhouse is 
peculiarly interesting. In this ~ ay the first governors 
of the hospital held their consultations. For half a century 
before the foundation of Mr. Sutton it was the drawing-room 
of one of the greatest noblemen in the kingdom. In this room 
it is probable that Queen Elizabeth kept the court at least on 
two occasions; and we know that King James L., in 1603, on 
his arrival in London, made it the scene of his sojourn for four 
days, during which he dispensed his politic favours upon many 

lish noblemen and gentlemen. 

he school stands upon a mound about the middle of the 
spacious playground. On the keystone of the arch of the prin- 
cipal entrance are insculptured the names of the head school- 
masters ; and of late years the custom has been established of 
ad on the stone front the name of every boy who leaves 
the school. The portion of the playing-ground which is at the 
back of the school is termed the “ Wilderness ;” that at the 
front of the building is known asthe Green. On a part of the 
wall near the fives court, in the Green, may be seen conspicu- 
ously visible the word “ Crown,” painted in large white capi- 
talletters. This inscription, which at first sight might be taken 
as an indication of Carthusian loyalty, is of very simple origin. 
In the old coaching times a favourite amusement on the Green 
was to play at coaches, and the word “ Crown” was painted on 
the wall to signify one of the inns on the road. It is said to 
have been painted by Lord Ellenborough when a lad at the 
school, and he was astonished, and perhaps delighted, long 
years afterwards when, as Lord Chief Justice, he visited the 
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After an almost unexampled career of public p' ty and 
domestic happiness, in 1 he suffered a pod age» A in 
the loss of his wife, a woman devotedly attentive to the duties 
of her station, and, emulating her noble husband, so conspicu- 
ous for charities that in her lifetime the mansion of Mr. Sutton 
was “an 0} hospital.” After the loss of this admirable 
helpmate Mr. Sutton made great changes in his domestic esta- 
blishment. Lessening his family and discharging many of his 
servants, he “ became frugal that he might be the more mag- 
nificent to many.” 

He now occupied his thoughts almost constantly with works 
of charity; but the notoriety of his wealth and his deserved 
reputation for liberality exposed him to many annoyances. 
The most discreditable of these was an intrigue, conducted by 
Sir John Harrington, to induce James I. to make Mr. Sutton a 
Baron in hopes that he might be prevailed upon to leave his 

reat estate to the Duke of York, afterwards CharlesI. But 

r. Sutton no sooner heard of the design than he wrote in 
terms of respectful indignation to the Lord Chancellor and to 
the Lord Treasurer, disavowing the courtier’s application and 
requesting to be permitted to dispose of his property with the 
freedom enjoyed by “other of his Majesty’s loyal subjects.” 
This unpleasant transaction occurred in 1608. In the follow- 
ing year he obtained an Act of Parliament empowering him 
to erect the hospital at Hallingbury Bouchers; but ee 
not long afterwards purchased, of the Earl of Suffolk, How: 
House, now known as Charter-house, for the sum of £13,000, 
he received letters patent bearing the date of June 22, 1611, 
authorising him to found his hospital and a free-school at the 
latter-named place. 

His pious and affectionate regard for the infant establish- 
ment determined him to fill the office of Master himself in the 
first instance; but, inc infirmities rendering him inca- 

ble of the duties, he nominated the Rev. John Hutton, of 

ittlebury, Essex, to that important charge. On the Ist of 
November, 1611, he executed a deed of gift of his estates to the 
governors, in trust for the hospital, and on the 28th of the 
same month he signed his last will in the presence of several 
witnesses, leaving numerous legacies, and scarcely omitting 
the remembrance of a single person, poor or rich, with whom 
he had been connected. 

His ailments rapidly increasing, on the 12th of December 
following this good and great man closed his long and useful 
life at Hackney, in his seventy-ninth year. His bowels were 
deposited in Hackney Church; his body was embalmed, and 
remained at his house until the roads were in a proper state to 
admit of its removal; and on the 28th of May, 1612, his public 
funeral, which was conducted with rast — and splendour, 
took place under the direction of Mr. Camden, Clarencieux 
King-at-Arms. 

Charterhouse—which derives its name from a monastic in- 
stitution of Carthusian Monks, called the Chartreuse—unlike 
any of the other educational establishments which we have 
described, is not a college, nor a foundation connected with a 
capitular body, nor a mere grammar-school, but an Aospital 
“for poor brethren and scholars.” It thus embraces two dis- 
tinct een one of which, as expressed in the original letters 
patent, is to afford “a house or place of abiding for the find- 
ing, sustentation, and relief of poor, |, maimed, needy, or 
impotent people ;” the other to establish “ a free school for the 
instructing, teaching, maintenance, and education of poor chil- 
dren and scholars.” As a consideration of the first part of the 
pees 6 does not come within the scope of these articles, we 

here only say of it that the intelligent charity of the 
founder enables the governors to provide a comfortable asylum 
for eighty decayed vld gentl hants, o in the 
Army or Navy, literary and professional men, tradesmen, and 
others, who have occupied stations of respectability—where 
they are furnished with all the means necessary to their suste- 
nance and —— at the close of life, and have the privilege 
of leisure to re’ upon the past and prepare for the future. 

The control of the institution is vested in certain a. 
whose = are authorised by various Acts of Parliament or 
by the letters patent. The original list of 1613, as appointed 
by the founder, consisted of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Lord Chancellor, the Bishop of London, the Bishop of Ely, the 
Earl of Northampton, Lord Privy Seal; Sir Edward Coke, 

When the expedition was organised to aid the Regent of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; Sir James Altham, one of 
Scotland, Morton, in reducing the fortresses which still held | the Barons of the Exchequer ; Sir Henry Hobart, Attorney-Ge- 
out for Mary Queen of Scots, he served as a volunteer and | neral; Dr. John Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s; Dr. George Mon- 
commanded one of the batteries at the siege and surrender of | taigne, Dean of Westminster ; Henry Thesuda. Bes, ; Richard 
Edinburgh Castle.—Shortly after this he obtained from the] Sutton, Esq.; Jeffery Nightingale, Esq.; John Law, gentle- 
Crown a lease of the manors of Gateshead and Wickham, near | man; ‘Thomas Brown, gentleman; Rev. John Hutton, A.M., 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he was fortunate to discover several | Master of the Hospital. These supreme officers at present 
rich veins of coal, which he worked with such success that by | are :—The Queen, the Prince of Wales, Archbishop of Can- 

terbury, Arch of York, Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 


the year 1580 he was reputed to be worth the then enormous 
sum of £50,000. nae Marquis of wne, Earl of Derby, Earl of Romney, 

About the middle of the year 1582, when at the mature age | Earl of Harrowby, Earl Howe, Earl 1, Bishop of Lon- 
of fifty, Mr. Sutton married Mrs. Elizabeth Dudley, widow of| don, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Dalhousie, Lord Cranworth, Lord 
John Dudley, Esq., of Stoke Newingsce. With this lady he | Justice Turner, Sir C. Cresswell, the Master, the Ven. Arch- 
acquired a considerable addition to his fortune, together with | deacon Hale, M.A. 

a moiety of the manor of Stoke Newington, the manor-house| The Governors elect the Master, schoolmaster, and all the 
of which, near the church, he adopted as his country seat. other officials; nominate in turn the poor brothers and scho- | 9} place again, to find his inscription unobliterated. 

About this gut of his career he purchased a large house | lars, and present to the ecclesiastical livings which are in the! The school contains three schoolrooms—one a very large 
near Broken Wharf, adjoining Queenhithe, where he entered | Patronage of the —— The officers of the household | and commodious apartment ; a second, much smaller, called 
deeply into commercial pursuits. Through certain operations | a8 Originally founded comprise a Master, in whom is vested | the “French Room ;” and another, smaller still, which is used 
suggested and executed by him—the honour of which has been | the economical government of the institution as the represen-| py the boys in the preparation of their tasks. The hours of 

enly attributed to Sir Thomas Gresham—Mr. Sutton | tative of the governors, a preacher, a schoolmaster, an usher, | school on an ordinary whole school-day are from 8 to 9 A.M. 
prevented Philip LLL. of Spain from receiving su on | ® reader, a physician, a receiver, a register, an auditor, and 4 | from 9.30 to 12, and irom 2to 4. The system of education pur- 
which he had confidently relied, from the Bank of een, and | manciple (or house steward). The scholars, as at other of our | sued at Charterhouse, while, of course, comprising an ac- 

great are in two divisions. The foundation or | quaintance with the Greek and Latin lan, y a mathe- 
“ gown boys,” those admitted upon Thomas Sutton's founda. | matics, inculcates also, in obedience to popular tendencies, 8 
tion; and the “ boarders” who are received by the masters of | knowledge of modern history, geography, natural science, and 
the school, and with whom they reside. The former are fed,| the French and German have been estab- 
clothed, and educated at the ex of the hospital, and are | jished, too, for singing, under Mr. Hullah ; and for fencing and 
now forty-four in number. The latter, of course, are fed, | drilling, under Mr. Angelo. 
clothed, and instructed at the expense of their friends, but all, ' 


geometry that it will not teach you to swim. It is no fault of 
a musical education that it will not make you a dead shot. 
Geometry makes metricians, music musicians, monasteries 
monks. When M. Chasles complains that the monastic sys- 
tem takes away the right of judging and choosing for oneself, 
he makes, we submit, an unphilosophical complaint. He 
might as well object to the earth being round or sugar being 
sweet. It would be as proper to attack the Institute of France, 
because it has never produced a great general, as to impeach 
the Convent of St. Catherine, because its system of training is 
not one that would strengthen a Mdlle. de Mars to walk 
through her slippery world without a fall. The habit of sub- 
mission may have a virtue of its own humble kind, though 
such a virtue would be useless to Robinson Crusoe on his 
island, or to General Bonaparte in his first Italian compre. 
A more robust and active quality is required for success. But 
a nun does not wish to succeed. She aspires to no more than 
to endure or to serve. Sworn from her youth to a career di- 
vided between charity and prayer, she puts away, with the 
fascinations of womanhood, all need for the strength or cun- 
ning which resists the tempter’s arts. That in evil days 
temptation may intrude into the convent, as it intrudes into 
the home, there are too many facts in history to prove. We 
know the stories of the Medici. We have heard the scandals 
against the Regent. We have read Boccaccio and the imita- 
tors of Boccaccio in our own time. But we are not awave that 
any body of facts has ever been produced to show that, in such 
evil days, the licence has been greater in the convent than in 
the cottage,—each measured, as is fair, by the opportunities 
and immunities for vice which it presents. When the who.e 
body of society is dissolved in lity, it is impossible for 
even the best to escape some sort of contamination; yet no 
man in his senses will maintain that, even in the very worst 
periods of social disorder, the inmates of religious houses were 
not better, measured by their temptations, than the women of 
the surrounding hamlets. 

Our analysts, in their pride of science, forget, we think, how 
much, in such a case as that of Virginia de Leyva, is due to 
individual character. In the world, as in the cloister, she 
would have fallen into lawless love. Had she not been Vir- 
ginia, she would probably have been Lucretia. The Borgias 
were De Leyvas on a grander scale and in a more splendid 
scene. Virginia was the true complement of Don Antonio; 
with the same vigorous, daring, self-indulgent nature, carrying 
into the recesses of the convent the principles of acamp. The 
scene which M. Chasles quotes from the interview between the 
sintul lady and the Cardinal destroys the theory that her vicious 
life had been in any way the result of the conventual system of 
education, as established in Italy and exemplified at 


THE CHARTERHOUSE. 

Thomas Sutton, the founder of Charterhouse, was born of 
an ancient family, at Knaith, in Lincolnshire, A.D. 1532. His 
father, Richard Sutton, was steward to the Court of Corpora- 
tion of Lincoln. His mother, whose maiden name was Staple- 
ton, belonged to the family of that name in Yorkshire, and 
claimed as her ancestor Sir Miles Stapleton, one of the first 
Knights of the Order of the Garter. 

Ot his early life few authentic culars are known. He 
is said to have received the rudiments of education at Eton 
College, and to have entered at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
After leaving Cambridge, without taking a degree, he became 
a member of Lincoln's Inn; but he soon abandoned jurispru- 
dence and devoted himself for years to travelling in Holland, 
Spain, and ltaly. During his absence abroad his father died, 
leaving him and his mother joint executors to his will. 

Upon his return to land, polished by intercourse with 
other nations, well skilled in several languages, and 
of a fine estate, he was received into the family of the Duke of 
Norfolk, and subsequently, at the recommendation of the Duke, 
became secretary to the Earl of Warwick and to the Earl of 
Leicester. Upon the breaking out of the rebellion in the 
north, under the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, 
Mr. Sutton so highly distinguished himself pry id the patron- 
age of the Earl of Warwick, he was appointed Master-General 
ot the Ordnance in the North tor life. 











thus occasioned so much delay in the equipment of the ar- 
mada pre for the invasion of England that Queen Eliza- 
beth was enabled to prepare and defeat it. At the same time 
of r and alarm, having been chosen Commissioner of 
Prizes, he fitted out a large barque called Sutton, and captured 
a Spanish vessel with a cargo valued at £20,000. 

As he advanced in years this excellent man determined to 


, Two foundation scholarships are annually o to compe 

roportion his affairs to his declining powers, and to retire whether on the foundation or boarders in the masters houses, | tition among all the boys Soe the ages of n and fif- 

rom public life. Accordingly, he gave up his town | are subject to the same discipline, diet, instruction, medical | teen who have been at least one year in the school on the 25th 
house and surrendered his patent of Master- of the 


Ordnance in the North. But, everactive in beneficence, in the 
same year, 1599, he conveyed in trust to the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of England, Sir John Yom and to the Master of the 
Rolls, Sir ‘Thomas > n, all his estates in Essex to found an 
hospital at Hallingbury Bouchers, in that county. This in- 
tention, however, he did not carry out, and ultimately it was 
abandoned upon his resolying to establish and ow the 

Charterhouse. 
At this time, also, desiring to settle his worldly affairs, he 
tifull rovided 


Nothing so surprises a stranger on his first visit to Charter-| month of April. There are, besides, the Palbot scholarship 
house as the number and size of the various dwellings, offices, | and medal (in memory of the late Hon. J. C. Talbot, QC.) 
and conveniences for the accommodation of the residents, and | founded in 1853; the Walford Prize (to commemorate the late 
the wide area over which this mass of habitations is spread. | Rey. Dr. Oliver Walford.) founded in 1856; the Bider prize 
Charterhouse, in fact, is a town within itself Some of the | (in memory of the late Rev. Dr. Elder); and the Havelock Ex- 
structures are modern and commodious, and others, which | hibition, founded in 1860, in honour of the late General Sir 
have little that is sightly or convenient to recommend them, | Havelock. 
are interesting from their associations with events and persons| At the present day Charterhouse School numbers about 130 
of historical importance. boys, 44 of whom are foundationers. The highest figure ever 


care, and general treatment. of March recoding the examination, which takes place in the 
p 
( 


made a will, by which Mrs. Sutton was boun Master’s lodge, a handsome buil attained was in Dr. Russell’s time, the palmy days of “ Grey 
for, and in which, as a proof of his “ trewe and fai hearte | adorned with fine old portraits of a friars,” when the school contained no EE than {30 scho 
borne to his dread Sovereign, Queen Elizabeth,” he bequeathed | have connected the institution, and is part of | But it must be noted that there were then a 
her Majesty two thoussad pounds. In the follo year Mr. | the “ fair dwelling” erected by Sir Edward North about 1537, | over Charter-house-square for boys not on the foundation. No 
Sutton afforded another proof of his untiring ty. We reach the chapel court, whence, throngh acloister, we enter -houses are now permitted except within the walls, 
Owing to the failure of the harvest corn had risen to famine | the Chapel of Charterhouse. an old plan of the estab- | and the school is limited to 200 boys. FD gow 
prices, and there is an order in his own handwriting still | lishment, about the 1500, this chapel to stand on | Head Master, the RB w of ty Col- 
among the archives of the Charterhouse whereby his steward | a spot once the principal portion $f the monastery. | lege, ), isa Carthusian ; and under his 
was empowered to supply the poor for thirty weeks with all auspices the — 
the produce of his estates. 
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one of the most healthy in the metropolis), will, we have little 
doubt, soon attain its prescribed number of scholars. 

The sports and recreations comprise the custo outdoor 
games of English boys, as cricket, for which the noble green 
affords unusual facilities ; fives, football, &c. In the play und, 
a little to the left of St. Thomas’s Church (the back of which 
looks into the green), there formerly stood an old tree, that 
was called “ Coach-tree.” Like the “ Crown,” it got its name 
from coaching times, as the — were in the habit of climbing 
up, and sitting in it to watch the departure and arrival of the 
country coaches as they passed through Goswell-street. 
Coaches are things of the past now, and “ Coach-tree” became 
so decayed that a few years since it was cut down. In those 
old times there was a curious custom at the school termed 
“ pulling-in,” by which the lower boys manifested their opin- 
jon of the seniors in a rough but very intelligible fashion. One 
day in the year the fags, like the slaves in Rome, had freedom 
and held a kind of saturnalia. On this privileged occasion 
they used to seize the upper boys one by one and drag them 
from the playground into the schoolroom, and accordingly as 
the victim was popular or the reverse he was either cheered 
and mildly treated, or was hooted, groaned at, and sometimes 
soundly cuffed. The day selected was Good Friday ; and, al- 
though the practice was nominally forbidden, the officials for 
many years took no measures to prevent it. One ill-omened 
day, however, when the sport was at the best, “the Doctor” 
was espied approaching the scene of battle. A general sauve 

i peut ensued ; and in the hurry of flight a meek and quiet 
hid (the Hon. Mr. Howard) who happened to be seated on 
some steps was crushed so dreadfully that, to the grief of the 
whole school, he shortly after died. “ Pulling-in” was thence- 
forth sternly interdicted, though, except on the principle of 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc, it is difficult to see what connection 
the game itself had with the melancholy accident. Another 
custom no longer tolerated was that of “ boxing,” as it was 
named. On Sundays Charterhouse-square used to be a favou- 
rite resort of City tradesmen and their families ; and the great 
delight of the boys was to inveigle some of them within the 
sacred precincts of the Green. hen any had been thus en- 
trapped, all the entrances were immediately fastened, and the 
unlucky prisoners were baited and ridiculed till the sport often 
turned to earnest and ended in a general battle. On these oc- 
casions, it is right to add, the female visitors were never mo- 
lested—unless by an excess of gallantry. 

The register of Charterhouse contains the names of nume- 
rous pupils afterwards illustrious in the annals of the country. 
Among these may be mentioned Crawshay, the poet; Dr. 
Isaac Barrow, famous asa divine and a mathematician ; Dr. 
John Davies, Master of Queen's College, Cambridge; Joseph 
Addison, and Sir Richard Steele; Dr. Mark Kildersley, Bishop 
of Sodor and Man; Sir William Blackstone, the famous law- 
yer; Dr. Martin Benson, Bishop of Gloucester ; Dr. Jortin, 
author of the Life of Erasmus ; Sir Simon Le Blanc, one of the 
Judges of the King’s Bench. There was a time, too, when 
this school claimed as her sons the then Primate of England, 
Dr. Manners Sutton ; the Prime Minister of England, the Earl 
of Liverpool ; and the Lord Chief Justice of ngland, Lord 
Ellenborough. She can boast of having educated Bishop Monk 
(Gloucester), Baron Alderson, and General Havelock. Of liv- 
ing Carthusians there are Bishop Thirlewall of St. David’s, the 
historian of Greece, and his distinguished rival, Mr. George 
Grote; Lord Justice Turner; Bishop Spencer (Chancellor of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral); Dr. Waddington, Dean of Durham, and 
his brother, Mr. Horatio Waddington, Secretary for the Home 





Department ; the Earl of Dalhousie; the Right Hon. T. Mil- 
ner Gibson, M.P.; Bernal Osborne, M.P.; 'T. Collins, >1.!’. ; 
Sir J. D. Harding, Queen’s Advocate; the Ven. Archdeacon 
Chewton ; the Rev. Thomas Mozley; W. M. Thackeray ; John 
Leech, the celebrated caricaturist of Punch ; the Dean of Pe- 
terborough ; the Dean of Christchurch ; the Dean of Durham, 
and Sir Erskine Perry. 


—_—_»—_—_— 


THE BLOOD-HOUND’S REVENGE. 


It is now six-and-twenty years ago last November, on the 
18th day of the month, that the events occurred which I am 
about to relate. Twenty-six years ago; yes! on the 18th da 
of November one thousand eight hundred and twenty. I shall 
remember that date till my dying day. 

My brother and I had ~ to spend our vacation, at the in- 
vitation of an old friend, in a scantily populated district of 
Herefordshire, for the purpose of recruiting our health and 
shooting over his extensive estates. He himself was away, so 
we preferred was up our quarters in a snug lodge in the 
park, to living in the cheerless magnificence of an unoccu- 
pied mansion. 

With us we brought a dog: it had been sent over from Spain 
a few months previously as a present to my brother. He was 
a blood-hound, and thorough-bred, standing full forty inches 
high, with tapering muscular limbs, and with a countenance 
so intellectual and human in its expression, that, when at rest, 
it appeared as though it were working out some vast problem 
for the future benefit of his race. For myself, I never 
believe but that dog was a deep thinker. It was curious to 
watch his eye, now turned upwards thoughtfully, as if it were 
seeking for some calculated result—now slowly dilating and 
brightening as that result became plainer and plainer—now 
shooting out a bright ray of light, as — the long-expected 
illumination had burst upon him, and then lowly i 
aes again, to brood upon and amplify his nowtpecquioal 

eory. 

_ Rudolph, for that was his name, was a d dog, and of 
immense strength ; but his slender legs, his finely-cut head, 
and, let me add, his sensitive nose, gave him somewhat the ap- 
pearance of an effeminate giant. Even we did not fully ap- 
preciate his enormous power till one day,on coming home, we 
found the iron chain that bound him snapped, and a 
mastiff, that had dared to question his right to a bone, stretched 
dead at his feet. 

paiavess servant, he said he saw the mastiffjump 
over the low wall of the yard, and try to take ion of the 
bone; that Rudolph did little at first, but with a stroke of his 

w, just struck the bone from the mastiff as soon as he iaid 
old of it; that at last the mastiff by a jerk tossed it out ot the 
Teach of Rudolph’s chain, and was following it, when, with a 
yell, he sprang to his feet, took a huge leap, snapped his chain, 
seized the mastiff by the throat, and bebore he (the servant) 
could come up, the big brute was dead. 

The farmer to whom the mastiff had belonged called next 
day. Though greatly grieved at the loss of his dog, which 
had been a great favourite, he nevertheless refused all offers 
. = part to make restitution, and declared = te 

ive oe was to make the acquaintance of a power- 
ful enough to kill such on cxhehen tip une. 

Rudolph was produced, and behaved so well, and looked so 
handsome, the farm: such 


large | not feel well, and asking the 


depend on him as long as he was within sight, and loath to re- 

fuse so kind a return for an injury, not the less real be- 

- unintentional, we heartily accepted the invitation for all 
ree. 

A few days afterwards, then, in accordance with this invita- 
tion, we presented ourselves at the farmer's door. The house 
was a long, rambling structure, nowhere more than one story 
high, and stretched its shapeless length round three sides of 
a farm-yard, containing the usual medley of pigs, ducks, 
manure, chickens, cows, and straw. Our host ved us very 
kindly, introduced us to his wife, a comfortable-looking body 
with six small children, two in her arms, and the others peep- 
ing timidly out of different folds of her gown like little 
chickens. They were nice, clean-looking Saxon children, with 
white hair and blue eyes. The youngest, a pretty-looking girl 
of about two years old, was so dreadfully frightened at the 
= of our big dog, that the mother was obliged to her 
off to bed, weeping piteously with terror, vated, perhaps, 
by the pain caused by the advent of sharp little teeth. 

We were ushered into a large low room, with a great fagot 
lazily smouldering on the hearth, and a long table spread with 
a snowy homespun eloth, and covered with substantial fare— 
cold sucking-pig, roast-beef, and fowls. Presently the good 
wife came back, saying that her pretty bee had gone to 
sleep. The farmer produced a jug of sound old home-brewed, 
with an extra streak of malt in it, and what with that and the 
rest of the good cheer, and the good-humour and pressing hos- 
pitality of our host and hostess, the first part of the day passed 
as pleasantly and merrily as could be. Presently, however, 
we were startled by hearing loud screams issuing from a dis- 
tant part of the house; then they were hushed for a moment, 
and then they arose louder than before. “ The child! 
the child !” cried the mother, and rushed out of the room. 

“ Where's Rudolph ?” said my brother. 

“Oh, don’t worrit yourselves,” said the farmer, with his 
mouth full; “the dawg’s found its way to the child’s room, and 
she’s squealing. That's all.” dream, gesticulating wildly. e heard her ejaculate, “ Save 

And so it proved, for presently Master Rudolph made his| it, save it!” and without waiting a moment, rushed back to 
appearance, yar) or crawling rather, with his belly close | the road. 
to the ground, and his tail between his legs, closely followed! It had left off snowing. The footsteps of the dog, thanks to 
by the mother, who was scolding him sharply, and beating | the snow that had fallen, were plainly perceptib e, and they 
him with astick. “I'll teach you to go afrightening our poor | turned off through a gap inthe hedge. We followed. Straight 
little Mary, that I will—yes; and you killed poor Towser, | across the field showed the track, now lighted for a minute by 
too !” ow, whether it was at this reminiscence, or with|the moon peeping out from a cloud, now lost again in the 
anger brought to a pitch, as woman’s anger often is, by the un- | darkness. Over deve fields we passed thus, when I saw, with 
interrupted sound of her own voice, it matters little, but cer-| terror hardly possible to describe, that the track became dot- 
tainly the stick came down with ter violence than ever, | ted, occasionally at first, and afterwards thicker and thicker, 
and, as fate would have it, on the dog’s head. He turned as if| with small black dots. I stooped, and my worst fears were 
to leap at her, but seeing that I was looking at him, he re-| realised—it was blood. How ihat discovery spurred us on! 
treated, but with his eye glaring with passion which I could | Over field and hedge, and ditch we went, following that dread- 
not believe a dog could feel or express. There was no mistak- | ful trail, which became more hideously apparent at every step. 
ing it; it was a look of unmitigated hate. Over fences, through d. pte leaping, jumping, we went, 

looked round at the faces at the table, tosee if any one had | caring not how, so that we only sped on: with our heads 
taken notice of this extraordinary look ; but apparently no one te nen forward, our tongues hot in our mouths, and our hearts 
had. Thinking that they would only h at me, I resolved ting audibly. At last, to our surprise, we caught sight of 
to say nothing about it, determined, however, never again to | Rudolph mig my | before us; then he leaped a low wall, 
let the dog escape from my eye. I tried to reason with my-| and was lost. How could we possibly have caught him up? 
self, and to prove how absurd it was—that I must be mistaken | We, forced continually to deviate from the sraight path, now 
—that if I was not, the circumstance could still be of no mo-| in order to find a gap in some hedge through which we could 
crawl, now to discover a narrower part of some ditch over 
which to jump, now, on account of the darkness, losing the 
track altogether. How could we have caught him up? We 
soon came to the cause, a pool of blood. Here, then, he must . 
have stopped to make an end to the struggles of his poor vic- 
tim ; here, then, he must have stayed to e his brutal a 
petite! Revenge, however, would not wait for tears, and with- 
out ea moment we hurried to the wall over which the 

disap, 


To our surprise, we found it was the wall of our own yard, 
and leaping over it, we discovered, alas! that we were too, too 
late; for there, with a lamp in his hand, shedding a dim light 
over the dreadful scene, stood our servant James, and there, in 
a corner, crouching like a guilty thing, = Rudolph, and by 
his side the mangled remains of the poor little sucking-pig / 


so,” said my brother, leaving the room. Presently he cried: 
“Come here!” I ran down stairs, and saw—an empty kennel. 
The servant had chained the dog carelessly, and he had slipped 
his collar, and made off. 

“A strange thing is mental electricity,” resumed Mr. Grim- 
ber, after a short pause, during which he seemed greatly agi- 
tated with the recollections he had recited, and as if he found 
some difficulty in a up his strength to proceed—“a 
very, very strange thing electricity. We both gazed for a mo- 
ment at the empty collar; then we both started, as if by a mu- 
tual and sudden ‘mpulse, and looked face to face; and then, 
without a word, I knew that he had observed the expression 
of the dog’s eye, that he had as carefully concealed his fears as 
I had, and that he felt with myself, that to the farmhouse, and 
nowhere else, had the dog gone. He was the first to speak. 

“ There is no time to be lost; we must set off immediately.” 

In two minutes we were on our way to the farmhouse, he 
taking the lead. 

The house was about two miles distant, and we set off run- 
ning. So engrossed were our thoughts, that we had gone 
some distance before we found out something that made us 
both suddenly stop. 

It was snowing, and the ground was half changed from black 
to white. “ Dream coming true,” we both muttered. 

When we had got within a stone-throw of our destination, 
we saw a large animal bounding away to our right, and I 
thought I saw something white in its mouth. “ Rudolph,” we 
both said in a breath. “ Did you not see something white in 
its mouth ?” I asked. 

“No,” said he ; “it must have beenthe snow.” This seemed 
so reasonable an explanation, that I assented to it at once, and 
hastened onwards. 

We agreed to go to the farm-yard first, not wishing to dis- 
turb the house dlessly. All d still enough, till, look- 
ing up to the often-mentioned window, we saw the farmer's 


wife in her oo standing just as I had seen her in my 































































ment. But do what I would, I could not shake off a vague 
apprehension that weighed on my mind like lead. The words 
of Shylock occurred again and again to me: “ Hates any man 
the thing he would not kill?” Yes, “any man,” twas true 
enough of a man; but it was absurd to apply it to a dog, rea- 
soned I with myself. “ Pish! Nonsense! A Y’ Bat still 
that dog’s face haunted me. 

I was aroused from - morbid reveries by the voice of our 

host asking us to come for a stroll over the farm. I imme- 
diately jumped up, called Rudolph to follow, and out we went. 
Nothing occurred in our walk which is worth mentioning 
now. jo cay cue gone wee, an ee 
mangel-wurzel, and were much edified by a long lecture at 
each gate, upon what such a field had uced last year, the 
quantity of wheat that such another to the acre, and 
statistics of the ridges he had once killed in one day among 
“them turnups.” 
When we came back again, the farmer gave us over to his 
wife, to be shown the farm-yard. From the peculiar structure 
of the house before mentioned, every room in it overlooked 
this yard. “ That room,” began our show-woman, “ over there, 
is me and my man’s room ; just above the shed with the | M 
strawberry calf. Oh, you must come and look at my calf— 
he’s such a pet of mine! There! isn't he a beauty? And to 
think he’s got to be killed! Why weren't you a cow, = 
silly? And that window there, gentlemen—that little window 
—just above the pigsty next to ours, that’s my sweet darling 
baby’s little room. h, you must come and see our pigsty, 
with our poor dear sow, with her last little white piggy— 
you've just eaten its eldest brother, sir; that is, we it 
the eldest, but, of course, sir, you know, sir (here the poor wo- 
man blushed up to her merry eyes), that they weren’t none of 
*em older than the other. And there’s the hen-house, and 
just above’s where Mary sleeps; and there’s the stables; and 
that’s poor old Smiler, sir, ary years old, and as sound as a 
roach ; and —— hat’s that ?” 

It was the baby crying again, and the mother, us to 
excuse her, rushed off to comfort. her poor little darling. 
When the cries ceased, I became aware of a growling noise, 
like low thunder, that seemed to proceed from something be- 
hind me. I turned and saw Rudolph showing his teeth, with 
his eyes fixed intently, with the same awful expression, on the 
little window above the pigsty. 

I had never during the whole of the day forgotten that look, 
and when I saw it again, unable to conquer my fears, I deter- 
mined I would not rest till I had seen the dog safely chained 
up in his kennel at home; and so, hurriedly saying that I did 

farmer to make our excuses to 
his wife, 1 walked away with my brother, calling Rudolph 
after me. When we reached home, I felt tired, and tel 
the servant to chain up the dog, I went in and threw myse 





THE ROYAL MARRIAGE ACT. 
Conclusion. 


Under the pressure of those various influences, the Ro 
arriage Act was forced with precipitation through parlia- 
ment. Its preamble adopted the lan; of the mes- 
sage from the crown, and its first provision prohibited any 
descendants of George the Second, male or female, other than 
the issue of princesses, who have married or may hereafter marry 
into foreign families, from contracting matrimony without 
the consent of the crown signified under the a seal, and de- 
clared every such null and void. Its second provi- 
sion enabled any member of the royal family above the age of 
twenty-five, to contract a valid marriage, although dissented 
from by the crown, by giving twelve months’ previous notice 
to the privy council, unless both Houses of Parliament should, 
before the expiration of that , express their disapproba- 
tion. Its third and last provision declared that every person 
who should solemnise, assist, or be present at any royal mar- 
riage without such consent, should incur the penalties ofa 
premunire, as provided by the statute made in the sixteenth 
ard the Second. The second provision was 

troduced apparently to mii the severity of the first, but 
its absurdities were ~~ n the succession to the crown, 
a member of the royal family was competent to sway the scep- 
tre at eighteen, to be regent at ag but not to 
choose a consort until over twenty-five. This preposterous 
innovation led at the time to the following epigram : 

moth Dick to Tom, this act 
a as I’m alive, —s 
To take the erown at eighteen years, 

The wife at twenty-five. 


The mystery how shall we explain? 


on the sofa. For sure as wise ne said, 
I suppose it must have been about three hours after this that Te st bes te B te rege, 
I was startled from a sleep that had forced itself u me, by 


my brother's voice : “ Hollo !” he said, “wake up! what non- 
sense you're talking ; something about—‘easy leap for a dog 
like him’—‘ over the pigsty’—‘open window.’ I declare you , 
uite tened me when you cried out in an awful voice: A kingdom than a wife! 
a The child, the child !—You've eaten too much sucking-pig.”| The penalties of 2 premumre—a corruption of the Latin 
I had had a most dreadful dream. 1 dreamed that I was in | word premonere, to forewarn, originally devised to check pa- 
the farm-yard we had lately quitted, and that I saw Rudolph | pal interference in state affairs—were opted from a barbaric 
in the distance, carrying off som: d | age and the unfortunate of our feeblest monarch. Ho- 
was covered with snow. Then I race Walpole states that this silly provision was left by its de- 
towards the place whence it seemed to proceed, I saw the far- visers in the bill, “in order that ae a 
i secret pocbetty G8 net oe Ge ng! “ ies 
baby’s room. which was open, gesticulating wildly. Then| The prepared Bathurst, who was raise 
I en ot er whee on ¥ to the Sly the title Of Lord Apsley. We learn from 
like Rudolph, on to the window-sill, Lord - 


Quoth Tom to Dick, thou art a fool! 
And little know’st of life— 
Alas, ’tis easier far to rule 








and that “although when attorney-general to Fre- 
v out “Save it! save it!” and then 
The thing I said was, “Is Rudolph safe 
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wrote a letter to M. Guizot, with whom he had not been on | seemed under less constraint as regarded their manifestations | as to the right way of attaining it, Mr. Cobden’s idea 


good terms for many years, on the immortality of the soul, and | of applause than “in another place.” Perhaps, also, the shoot- | merely to keep Eng) 


received a very CO! and —9 | letter in reply. 
Duke Pasquier was born on 


being 
d prosperous, wealthy, skilful, and con- 
ing of Harrow was regarded with additional favour from the | tented, and so always ready and able to arm itself; and Lord 


ril 22, 1767. ie family had | fact that the son of General Hay was included in the Eleven | Palmerston’s idea being to employ the interval and resources 
been eminent members of the judicial bench for two centuries. | from that school, and v 


i if was admitted at the ear! of twenty to take his its reputation. The result of the contest was to place Harrow 
tye parliament of Paris by the de of his father. After | in the position of winner of the Ashburton Challenge Shield,| proved by the example of the U 


itably assisted in maintaining | of peace in scientific preparations for the contingency of war, 
such a course being the best preservative of peace, and, as 
nited States, the cheapest and 


the Revolution he does not appear to have played any promi- i. a majority of 10 over Rugby, 49 over Eton, and 52 over | best preparation for war.—Zimes, July 9. 
e W Ma 


nent part for many years, but as for a time prefect of po- 


lice under the first empire. His fortunes rose rapidly after the | popular ovation, which there was no chance of their escapi 


riborcugh. The Harrow Eleven became the objects of a 


——a__—. 


- Os une — LORD ELGIN IN INDIA. 
Restoration. In 1816 M. Pasquier was elected a deputy for | as the blue scarfs which they wore above their uniforms made 


the Seine, and shortly afterwards he became President of the 
Chamber. M. Decazes, of whose ministry he long formed part, 
made him a peer in 1822. Louis Philippe, who took M. Pas- 
quier into his special favour, revived oo for him the 
office of Chancellor of France, in 1837, and in 1 created him 
a Duke. He leaves no issue, and the title is consequently ex- 
tinct. His only wife, the widow of Count de Rochefort, died 
in 1844. 

A seat in the French Academy is vacated by Duke Pasquier’s 
death. His election as one of the envied forty dates from 1842. 
It must be confessed that he owed his seat in that body rather 
to strong political influence than to lii merit, for his only 
qualification, the meagreness of which was the subject ot sar- 
castic comments at the time, consisted of a vaudeville written 
in 1805, and a collection of his ey speeches from 
1814 to 1836.—Letter from Paris, July 5. 





THE WIMBLEDON RIFLE SHOOTING. 


The London papers devote much space to the various 
contests for prizes and made-up matches at the annual trial 
of our marksmen. We make room for some memoranda of 
the doings on Saturday, the 5th inst., when the Lords and 
Commons, and the youngsters of several public schools, shot 
off their little differences. We extract and condense from the 
Monday’s papers. 


Gun-fire, at half-past nine, found the sky clear and the at- 
mosphere dry, but soon the clouds began to gather overhead ; 
and after a few brief showers, the rain set in in earnest about 
twelve o'clock, pouring down as if with a fell determination to 
spoil the sport of the day, for more than an hour, and with an 
apparent probability of a prolonged continuance. This led to 
vague suspicions that the = jamentary contest, the great 
event of the day, might possibly be postponed, for there were 
ome who wond whether our hereditary and representa- 
tive legislators would be equal to the effort of standing to their 
arms and to their targets amid the pelting of the pitiless storm. 
But just before one o'clock, and while the rain was coming 
down with relentless energy, the champions of the Upper 
House drove on to the in d style, in three fours-in- 
hand ; and their opponents of the Lower House were not long 
behind them. Then, in a few minutes, the rain ceased, the 
clouds dispersed, and the sun, shining out warm and pleasantly, 
soon licked up the greater portion of that super-abundant 
moisture which the porous soil had failed to rb. Soon 
after came the different representatives of the public schools, | 
the Etonians (mustering with their companions some 40 strong), 
the Harrovians, the Rugbyites, and the Marlboroughians, while 
oe filled with ionably-attired ladies, rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other, and gallant equestrians galloped about the 
plain in scores. Numerous also were the visitors on foot, so 
that, although the attendance did not quite come up to the 
anticipated point, the ground at half-past two, when the ri- 
val a paraded before the tent appropriated 
to the use of the council, wore an air of animation, and even | 
of gaiety. Those to whom the forms and faces of our legisla-| 
tors are not familiar, pressed closely in for the purpose of 
studying the science of parliamentaryphysiognomy, and making 
themselves acquainted with parliamentary men and manners 
under circumstances so novel and exciting. Strange remarks 
were made occasionally, not unfavourable, nor altogether un- 
complimen ; but it was noted by keen eyes that my Lord | 
So-and-So had come to Wimbledon with a shabby coat, and | 
that Mr. This-or-That wore a shocking bad hat—which was 
true—but then it was generally admitted that anything was 
good enough for Wimbledon on a rainy day, and it was sur- 
mised that those of the competitors who were not in volunteer 
uniform were attired as on their actual days of partridge shoot- 
ing or deer stalking. * * The general public looking at the 











them conspicuous. Lord Elgin has discovered the real way to rule India. He 
The best shot in each of the Elevens in the former compe-| bas evidently begun to find out that if he can keep his mt 
tition was then selected to compete for Earl Spencer’s Cup, | Countrymen in good pe ped - natives Kepeabe e — b i. 
and fired seven shots at the 500 yards range. This match | Comparative ease. Had Lord Arp Fey rd waminis. 
roused public excitement anew, for the cup had been carried | time he would have been sfia alf the toil + is ; 
off last year by an Eton boy; and, though in the contest just| tration. Ignoring it, he brought upon himself not only oppo 
terminated Harrow had evidently most ers, there was a|Sition without but disunion within—the attacks of the publ 4 
great desire in this instance that one of the other schools should | through the press, and the flat mutiny of officers in eS 
win. There was a perceptible feeling of disappointment when | tion, civil and military, who could not be brought to obey 
Lord Eldon, the representative of Eton, missed his first shot,| orders. At least half his time was employed in vindicating 
but this was the only mistake which he committed. Marl- | his character, either in India or at Laas wk ; be oe te It. 
borough from the first had no chance of success. Harrow | Of the least irritable a Th uu oy mos' .. ng 
made a good but not a winning score; and the struggle for | employment that can be im aa i his ent ee 
the possession of the cup lay between Rugby and Eton, the | plaintive in a remark — oth Or De eal oo 9 er -| 
numbers being so evenly balanced that victory several times | Indian Office eee S at tay fr a oo ‘ol 
inclined from side to side, and Lord Eldon ultimately won, but | Course it will be a n ie Paste erties ng = 
only by his very last shot. A calculation carefully made, and | become as accustomed to the assaults 0 mag tented 
allowing for the difference in the number of shots fired, shows | Were the members ofa besi ti b oe <p cms | 
that each member of the Public School Elevens, under every ofthe enemy. Their cessation, blr © po ao Vienes 
disadvantage of weapon and position, made a general average, ne ee deer of uaa been as startling as the su 
at 200 yards, of 10-95, as against a general ave of 12-64 : +5 : 
the Conmanen, and 13-24 by the Lords. Hasreer shot wit But Lord Canning’s best Sent) per Barna peed ~ 
Hay rifles of reduced size: Eton with Enfield rifles supplied | W@0t of his character was oe t (of Sarees Soe 
by the London Armoury Company. is at the bottom of all person Pp y enjoy y 
men. Itisa glorious privilege o' wer that it may always 
—— attain popularity by waiving its oh meng A ruler has only to 
» stoop to conquer. The test of kings have been distin- 
MR. COBDEN AND LORD PALMERSTON. guished, not less by know ng how to oo wand than how to 
An ominous incident disturbed the serenity of the high | condescend, and have found that ty the mean 
heavens on Monday night. It was nothing less than a sudden | of their oye does not always breed contempt. It is not to 
interruption of the cordial understanding between Lord Pal-| be ex that a people will have much reverence, to 4 
merston and Mr. Cobden. The latter gentleman once ob- | nothing of love, for an abstract creation with a crown upon its 
served, on the subject of European wars and alliances, that| head. To feel genuine loyalty they must be able » _ 
you might know your first partner in a ball, but might not so | the individual in the robes of state, and be oe? 2 °y 
easily guess the last. At the beginning of the Session, unless | are governed by one of themselves. Henry V. . br: + arles 
the lights dazzled our eyes, there was not so pretty a oo as | II. were certainly not the best of monarchs; but 4 
the First Lord of the Treasury and the negotiator of the Treaty | Hal” and “ the 'y Monarch” are still popular pames 
of Paris. Mr. Cobden himself on Monday night led the dance | England, while better and wiser men among our rulers are 
with Mr. Lindsay, and Lord Palmerston returned the smilesof | comparatively neglected. The gracious condescension = 
Sir John Pakington. The affair had not an accidental or na- | 80 well becomes a King is equally befitting a _ 
tural appearance, for it was a review of our present naval pre-| of Royalty. Could there be a more remarkab “oe ? — 
parations forced upon the House when the question was|than that of our popular Premier, b hae by ~~ of m om 
whether we should proceed with the fortifications voted and , has for so long kept a mischievous 7 — < 
begun two years ago, and some of them now half-finished. | office, and acted as a clog upon the ae apes ow pee 
However, it was about money and war, so Mr. Lindsay thought | try? Men of reserved, or what hie gen \r <~" y nr 
it opportunity enough to go through the old comparison of | ners, are very yp dee be misunderstood, and a anning 
English and French ships of the line, iron frigates, iron ships | NOt escape the r. A great deal +! what was properly 
generally, guns, men, labour, ships finished, ships on the stocks, | attributable to a cold and undemonstrative tem = a 
ships voted, and ships in every possible stage of execution or | Set down to want of sympathy aud hardness of heart—qu 
design, or decay. We have gone through all this before, and = — bones te knew Lord Canning best most certainly 
on the present occasion it was not to the purpose. But when | did not im . 
Mr. Coe had supplied the text, Mr. Cobden took it up,and|__In the great respect in which Lord ever failed, a3 
drove it home to many of his audience. Elgin evidently means to succeed. While giving a “ 
By this time we all know by rote everything that Mr. Cob- | surance that the interests of the yay w — 
den is likely to say about international jealousies, panics, and neglected, the new Governor General ready an oe pas | 
exaggerations ; about the proportions of French and English | cultivating his own countrymen ; and gover St pole, 
military and naval power ; about the French Emperor's pect promise a more luxuriant growth. hen | dee 
fic policy and intentions, and all the rest of it. What we have | plant not difficult to. raise among Engl pes little 
almost forgotten for two years is the way in which he now | quire a very rich soil, It demands nothin, > ons — 
spoke of the statesman under whose auspices he had bound | attention, and protection sometimes from the rude : 
England and France in the golden chain of a commercial al- | political atmosphere—not roy | exactly, but a trifle o = 
liance. The statements of the present Government on the sub- | ting, perhaps. Lord Elgin has done his — - é = 
ject of the French Navy he described as “entirely fallacious | ple means, but he has done it ly, an pm — 
and delusive.” He denounced the spirit of animosity thereby | Palaces is alive with laudation. We ane Sat to ” wl 
produced. Mainly to “the statements of the Noble Viscount, | readers in possession of the wont 4 — 
repeated for many years past, whenever opportunity offered,” | story seems something too ridiculous. It ~ a phd er 
he referred a prevalent delusion as to the growth of the French | dog. But if history is sometimes absurd it is not the = a 
armaments. Against “the vague assertions” of the Noble | the historian; and if a puppy-dog happens to point o - 
Viscount he staked his own exacter ad henaster 9 wreck Ad- wee of = Lowery olicy. the conscientious journalist cann 
of statistics, he challen mer- | ¢ ,. 
me one tan Seneing better than v; 22 assertions,un-| This is how the anomally came about. Mr. Laing, during the 
der which lurked error. Lord Palmerston, he said, had either | fructification of his imaginary surplus, disported himself at a 








two squads were at a complete loss as to their respective | not taken steps to gain true information from France, or | place called the “ Dalhousie Iystitute,” in a lecture upon In- 


merits; but the knowing ones backed the Lords, freely offer- 
ing three and even five to one, and ruling decisively t the 
Commons had not the ghost of a chance. 


trouble to read it; and when information | dian Ethnology. It was a very excellent lecture, according 
ry ane from painstaking and truthful prviecnenem to all accounts, and showed the arrogant Saxons, what sore 





Just before three o'clock, the two squads moved off to the 
butt allotted to them at short range, viz., 200 yards, and there 
squatted themselves down on the ground re two targets 
within seven or eight yards of each other—the public schvols 
at the same time taking their places at contiguous targets, so 
that = whole interest of > : — was concentrated 
around one particular spot. To keep the pressure of the 
crowd, ropes had been stretched for a considerable distance at 
the back of the firing posts, behind which was a closely set 
tow of chairs, borrowed for the occasion from the parks, and 
which were appropriated solely to the use of the ladies, those 
of the fair sex who could not be accommodated being allowed 
to enter within the enclosure, where they sat on shawls of 
their own or top-coats and Mackintoshes, carefully spread out 
for them by husbands, or fathers, or brothers, or friends; and 
it was now that the scene became Sy. Eee, pic- 
nicish, and English. The sun’s rays were reflected from the 
barrels of om of rifles, and brought out into st 


isi of the 

who visited the French dockyards for the purpose, and | of them require to know, that the natives of India are 
enjoyed every facility for caemeleinn the facts of the case, Lord | same division of the human race as th 4 — = — 
Palmerston said they had picked up opinions from the papers, | ly distinct from the woolly haired “ nigger, whom bbe 
| as good as called them simpletons and dupes, compared them to unfair to confound them even in name. But great as were 7 
| the wooden horse that took Troy, and finally disposed of them | attractions of the lecture they were nothing compared w 
by a Latin quotation. Mr. Cobden’s natural improvement of | that afforded by the presence of the py an — 
| these charges was to depf€cate implicit confidence in Minis- | 8at on the platform like a common person an — oe 
‘terial statements, and to decline being led by the Premier’s | general admiration as even to make the cones a ot oo 
| fanciful and excited imagination. Warming up with the | served seats forget their reserved eee was pe 
theme, he said something about “a charlatan,” which admit-| effect of his silence, what was to be expected from og 
ted of a personal application; and finished with a picture of] And such a speech as it was—no ae nee nae . _ ~< 
Lord Palmerston supported by Mesers. Horsman and King-| trust, a0 mere tolerance of his ge terlopers—bu i 
lake. The closeness of this application to Lord Palmerston | the con , all the easy urbanit; charming a - ty 
was too much for Sir J. Pakington, who started up to claim his | of an English M. P. tal vo ars yp zh a 
share in the indictment. He insisted on taking his place at the | Elgin been “ standing” for Calcutta instead ' W eens 
bar by the side of the arraigned Premier. Mr. Cobden, he| there in the most Incrative office in the gift of the Crown, to 
said, had completely ignored the transformation of the British | work his despotic will upon 150 millions a a 
Navy, of which he was proud to be the author. He compli- | n0t have evinced more respect and consideration for . 

ted the Government on the spirit with which they had pro-|ence. And not only was he familiar with them, but he con- 





i rs, is li Governor General 
lief the flashing colours of scores of bright shawls, | ceeded on his lines, and exhorted them to persevere, whatever | descended to be jocular, and jocularity from a 

and gorgeously-trimmed bonnets. ae conditions | Mr. Cobden might say to the contrary. is what the Indian public have i: — a - : 
mixed freely together ; everybody seemed to recognise every-| Mr. Cobden could hardly expect his remarks to be taken v; Talking of his e in ) 


body, and everywhere was enjoyment. It was the Derby-day 
over scain, only = a small, a very small, scale. 

The and Commons competed at 200 and at 500 yards, 
the result, as follows, being the gross total of } re ay and hits : 
Lorps,— uis of Abercorn, 45; Earl of ie, 37; Lord 
Bolton, 42; Earl of Ducie, 43 ; Lord Londesborough, 33; Lord 
Lovat, 23; Duke of Marlbo 39; Earl Somers, 39; Lord 
Suffield, 18; Lord Vernon, 45; Lord Wharncliffe, 47. 

Their whole score was therefore 411. Commons—Lord anf 
46; Mr. Dillwyn, 32; Lord Elcho, 41; Mr. Forster (Bradford), 
35; Lord Grey de Wilton, 14; Earl Grosvenor, 34; Mr. Les- 


lie, 34; Mr. Russell, 32; Mr. Talbot, 26; Mr. H. Vi- 
Vian, 29; Hon. H. Wyndham, The total here is only 349, 
80 


if Commons by 62. 
Public school matches are always eating © mas 


raed F ich the Chinese are 
kindl their principal subject, but we should question | illustration of the dramatic brevity with whi 
tee he was a for the alacrity with which | so fond of communicating their ideas. Re cben ad mae weg 
Lord Palmerston took up the quarrel. He was more | it seems, was ee ae e a nentas 
than resigned, he was even rejoiced and proud, to differ| and wishing to know of what it was —— ar toate 
so much from Mr. Cobden as to have drawn down this| question of the Chinese attendant. dy ry 
attack. It was true that he was actuated by an|“ cade ce in an iproanive | tone, ix — tation of = 
|“ idea,” but it was an “idea” which had evidently never | duck ; the answer that he ane = a. Ww, b tyegll 
once found a place in Mr. Cobden’s brain, being no| declarative tone, in imitation of a dog. good vaey 
other than a patriotic jealousy for the honour, indepen- | coming from so great a man — = ny Aarne 
dence, and safety of his country. Mr. Cobden was in| ment, which rose into ecstasy when angrble want co te 
a state of blindness and delusion which rendered him utterly | say that on his return to Europe gy 4 in ms 
unfit to be listened to by the country on matters of this sort. was true, as had been reported, that he himself was the _ 
He knew something about trade; that was his “last ;” he had of the anecdote. This, he now informed a 
Senge Wis cane tgustonce aad naberal incapacity beg he | ee ee ee 
betrayed his utter ignorance and nat ity. is un- ae 

The effect of this last sally, it seems, was irresistible, and the 

epee a ere tet eet vy kgm enthusiasm was such as hhas mover boom seem since the Jenny 


between them. | Lind nivhts at the London opera. 
the statesmen, they even he and Mr. Cobsien bad the on Sui opine en i i 

as round the when off | could suppose that . same ? ‘ * 
to different ranges. The public, however. meee Gan no chance of their being ever agreed means are simple, it is true, but the end is highly impor 
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tant to the interests of the country, where class dissensions 
have been little short of a curse. And if Rome was saved by 
a goose, why should not India be saved by a puppy-dog? 
Success then, we say, to the puppy-dog policy—the assurance 
of peace and the harbinger of prosperity !—London Morning 
Herald, July 5. 


MR. PEABODY AND MR. ADAMS. 


* * From the birth of the nation to the present time Ame- 
rica has seldom failed to find in this stronghold of civil and 
religious liberty a willing response to her own emotions of 
fraternity and good will (cheers); and it is likewise to me a 
circumstance of unexpected happiness if my gift, by reason of 
the particular time at which it was made, tended in any de- 
gree to soften asperities of feeling which had unhappily arisen 
between the two great nations of the Anglo-Saxon family. 
(Cheers). * * I reciprocate most sincerely the friendly senti- 
ments you express with regard to my native land; and most 
heartily do I respond to the aspiration that her present trials 
may result in the permanent triumph of liberty and good 
government. (Cheers). Most fervently do I pray that my 
country, governed in the spirit which animated the illustrious 
Washington (cheers), and yours, under the guidance of your 
good and beloved Queen (renewed cheers), may advance 
through coming years, hand in hand, promoting those great 
interests of civilization and humanity which have ever been 
espoused by those two great and kindred nations. (Cheers). 
* *—Mr. at the Guildhall of London, July 10. 





* * Mr. Peabody has drawn a legitimate benefit from the 
expanding trade of the eastern and western world. His pros- 
perity is, then, the type of the reciprocal benefits which the 
respective nations have gained from mutual intercourse. 
(Cheers.) The moral which his career teaches is the advan- 
br of exchanging good will. In practising habits only of 

ness and courtesy equally to the people of both nations 
he inaugurates a policy which promotes their useful ends at the 
same time that it advances his own. That policy is essentially 
one of peace, Its vital principle is harmony. It eschews ma- 
levolence as a spirit of evil, and re, the breeders of strife 
on either side as downright enemies of the common good. 
Geom) *** —_Mr Adams at the Mansion House, London, 

0. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1862. 
Affairs Across the Water. 

Partly by mail, partly by telegram from Cape Race, advices 
from Queenstown to the }17th inst. have come to hand ; and 
our summary, as usual, must deal in the first place with what 
chiefly concerns us. 

A rise in Consols being generally interpreted as a favourable 
political sign, we scarcely know to what causes should be at- 
tributed the fact that Consols are now quoted at 93}, having 
latterly being hovering in the neighbourhood of 92. The 
most satisfactory conclusion that we can draw from the bud- 
get of news amounts only to this—the Parliamentary Session 
draws near to its close, and there is no chance of a Minister- 
ial convulsion. 

Yet the debates in the Lower House at least have been more 
lively than they were, the rupture between Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. Cobden, which is fully described above, being one of 
the leading episodes. To the cited remarks upon it we will 
only add our own impression—that Mr. Cobden, when he 
leaves his own peculiar walk, is certain to lose his influence. 
It is just as Lord Palmerston says: in matters of trade and 
commerce Richard Cobden is a high authority ; he cannot 
grapple with political or military exigencies.—Only once, with 
any degree of significance, has the all-engrossing subject of the 
American civil war been touched ; but there is significance in 
the latest recorded announcement. Restless Mr. Lind- 
say, it may be remembered, has still on hand a motion 
relating to the recognition of the Southern Confederacy. Mr. 
Forster, the Liberal Member for Walsall, has given notice 
that he shal] meet Mr. Lindsay with a counter resolution, pledg- 
ing the House to ststain the Government in its policy of non- 
intervention. This, too, in spite of the increasing distress in 
the manufacturing districts, for which it appears impossible to 
find a practical remedy.—An interesting discussion took place 
on the 8th inst. on the peculiar part taken by our military and 
naval forces in China, in the war waged by the Taeping revo- 
lutionists and the Imperial authorities. We need scarcely re- 
mind the reader that both the French and British armed ferces 
have repeatedly and actively aided the latter, excusing the 
intervention on the plea of necessity in securing the lives 
and properties of their respective countrymen. The motion, 
inculeating non-participation, was brought forward by Mr. 
White; but was thrown over by a vote of 197 against 88. 
The death of the French Admiral Protet, in one of the recent 
actions when he was side by side with our Admiral 
Sir James Hope, may give a new turn to the subject, 
on the well-known principle of Sidney Smith, that the death 

of a Bishop by rail-road accident would tend to ameliorate the 
risks of travel.—The Conservatives have had a petty triumph 
in throwing out the Clergy Relief Bill, which was designed to 
obviate certain disabilities Incurred by Clergymen lapsing 
from the Established Church.—Lord Elcho, great among the 
Volunteers, has failed to carry a motion in favour of systema- 
tised gymnastic training, the Government shrinking from all 
innovation or improvement that may involve them in addi- 
tional expenses.—Lord Palmerston has denied that there is 
any intention to withdraw the Imperial troops from Canada 
—In the Upper House, the Marquis of Normanby has again 
and most unprofitably taken up the cause of his old friends, 
the Bombas of Naples and Tuscany; and Lord Brougham, 
soured in his old age, has had another useless and undignified 
snarl at this country, in connection with the recent Treaty for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade, ; 





The Vice-Roy of Egypt has been received with great pomp 
and enthusiasm at Liverpool and Mancnester, the popular 
feeling towards him being in no degree diminished by his ex- 
pressed determination to make Egypt a land abounding in 
cotton—a substitute for the “ milk and honey” of elder days. 
Like certain of the native Princes of India, his Mahommedan 
Highness is to be offered the honour of Knighthood in the 
Christian Order of the Garter. 

London is still given over to festive excitement, foremost 
among the occasions being a public honour done to Mr. Pea. 
body, the Rifle Matches at Wimbledon, and the award of prizes at 
the Great Exhibiton. We must find room to |say a separate 
word concerning these unique occurrences. 





The formal acknowledgment of the new Kingdom of Italy 
by the Monarchs of Russia and Prussia is one of the items of 
Continental news now come to hand. It is not however pre- 
cisely clear whether this recognition is or is not coupled 
with conditions as to leaving Venice and Rome unassailed by 
the Italians, which might render the boon of doubtful worth. 
Possibly the Czar and the King of Prussia—the one beginning 
to experience the bitterness of revolutionary movements in 
his own domain, and the other conscious of extreme unpopu- 
larity at home—may desire to conciliate the great Liberal party 
in Europe. Be that as it may, the accounts from St. Peters- 
burg are ominous of coming ill. 

With the arrival ofsuccessive steamers, reports vary as to the 
French preparations for invading Mexico. The telegram of 
latest date from Cape Race, for once, omits the subject alto- 
gether. Down to the 12th inst. credited rumours set down 
Louis Napoleon as determined to take high ground, and to 
despatch at once 25,000 men and a needlessly large fleet of 
iron-cased war-ships to the Mexican coast. Newspaper ar- 
ticles and communications from Paris have gone further than 
this, and hinted freely that a purpose of intervening in the 
American domestic quarrel was mixed up in the plans 
for this’ Western enterprise. The subject is a deli- 
cate one; nor are we inclined to discuss it. The Ame- 
rican press in fact finds it so delicate, that they 
allude to it in the very gentlest of terms, remonstrating 
with the French Emperor as though he could be the only 
sufferer, if the accusation against him be true and he should 
come forth the declared and armed champion of the South 
Need we remind the reader to note how the flames of 
wrath burst forth d-propos to a word from England, while 
scarcely a murmur is audible when aggressive deeds on the 
part of France are thought to be looming up in the future ? 

The recent meeting of the French Legitimists at Lucerne, 
to do homage to their acknowledged head, the Comte de 
Chambord, was omitted from our editorial record of last week. 
What matter? Can it have been else than a nine-days’ 
wonder ? _—_ 

North and South. 

The war record of the past week is brief and uneventful. 
The most important fact is the appointment of General Halleck 
to the chief command of the Federal land forces. The order 
making this appointment is dated July 11th. General Halleck 
arrived in Washington, on the 22nd inst., and quietly assumed 
his new position. Great things are not prophecied of him. 
He is generally regarded as a thoroughly competent officer ; 
but no such adulation meets him, as was indiscreetly lavished 
upon his sometime predecessor. Meanwhile a sudden silence 
prevails as to “ the young Napoleon,” who, however, is repre- 
sented as entirely content with present arrangements, restrict- 
ing him to the command of the Federal forces besieging Rich- 
mond. From that quarter there is no intelligence whatever, 
The troops appear to be resting, after their late fatigue 
and strengthening their position. In other parts of 
Virginia there have been skirmishes, not important.—In the 
West, the main incident is the coming forth of the C. 8. steam- 
ram Arkansas from the Yazoo River, her running fight with 
the U. 8. fleet of gun-boats above Vicksburg, and her safe ar- 
rival under the strong batteries of that city, which remains 
uncaptured. A portion indeed of the Federal mortar-boats 
engaged in the siege are said td be ordered to Fortress 
Monroe. 

Throughout the North, recruiting—under the impulse of 
tempting bounties—goes steadily on; and though not so 
rapidly as was hoped, yet more rapidly than was 
expected. The daily papers give many indications 
that the war is to be carried on hereafter with 
less regard for the rights of slave-holders, and with 
less desire to propitiate the South. At the same time 
that this new policy, if such it may be called, is distinctly 
avowed in official and other quarters, it is impossible not to 
see that considerable despondency prevails, in face of mili- 
tary difficulties that appear to augment month by month, and 
financial complications that thicken. 

We observe with sincere pleasure that General Butler has 
established friendly relations, at last, with H.B.M. Acting Con- 
sul in New Orleans; and also that orders have been issued 
from Washington, ensuring more considerate treatment to 


aliens. — 
Three Fine Spectacles. 





With mingled feelings of pride and gratification we refer to 
three of the gatherings that have marked the London season, 
each of which has its distinguishing features, and each of which 
awakens in us a peculiar train of sentiment—though the reader 
need not fear that any large amount of this is to be inflicted on 
himself. As an Anglo-American in position and pursuit, the 
presentation of the Freedom of the City of London to Mr. 
George Peabody, and his entertainment by London's Chief 
Magistrate, are incidents fraught to us with interest. As a 








citizen of the world, we recognise in the distribution of 
the awards and prizes at the International Palace the 
success of another grand attempt to bring foreigners 
together in harmonious rivalry, and the wisdom of that 
“good Prince” who originated or fostered the design. As 
English, and English we trust to the back-bone, we see with 
exultation that our national love of manty exercises has taken 
a turn that may be practically useful in warning off all ene- 
mies and invaders; and, from the Wimbledon records, that our 
army of Volunteers is likely to be no less conspicuous for its 
skill in marksmanship than for its numbers, its discipline, and 
its spirit. 

Mr. George Peabody is the first American on whom the 
Freedom of the City of London has been conferred ; and well 
has he earned this slight acknowledgment by his large and 
philanthropic gift in aid of that city’s poor. The ceremony 
of presentation—the official document being enclosed in a 
gold-box valued at one hundred guineas—took place in the 
Council Chamber at the Guildhall, on the 10th inst., in pre- 
sence of the American Minister and the other Trustees of the 
Peabody Fund. In returning thanks for the honour done 
him, Mr. Peabody, while his voice faltered with emo- 
tion, was, it seems to us, singularly happy. His 
speech was short, but thick-set with manly and 
sensible allusions. We cite two brief but pithy ex- 
tracts above, and only wish that the speeches, we are con- 
demned to read by the dozen, contained a tithe of Mr. Pea- 
body’s good sense and good feeling —A banquet at the Lord 
Mayor’s hospitable board was an appropriate adjunct, and 
there Mr. Adams, the American Minister, also spoke sensibly 
and feelingly and tothe point. We shall try to make room for 
one brief paragraph of his. It were well if we and other jour- 
nalists would profit by his excellent advice. 

We have no room to-day for details of the brilliant and in- 
teresting spectacle, at the Great Exhibition on the 11th inst., 
when, in the presence of forty-four thousand spectators—the 
Duke of Cambridge presiding and the leading Members of the 
Cabinet assisting—the prizes and honours were awarded. But 
here too we have proof that the iritated state of feeling be- 
tween Europe and the United States has not werped the judg- 
ment or influenced the decision of the Juries; America has 
carried off a large proportion of the prizes. 

Considerable space is devoted elsewhere in our columns to 
the Rifle-Matches at Wimbledon Common, where, to judge by 
the excitement prevailing day after day, one might think 
that the ghost of Robin Hood was president. Anon we will 
formally register the prize-men and successful competitors. 
For the moment we can only repeat that the House of Lords 
has beaten the House of Commons ; Cambridge University has 
discomfitted Oxford; the Harrow students have come out 
conquerors over Eton and Rugby and Marlborough; and 
finally, Fortune has favoured the eight English champions 
pitted ayainst an equal number from Scotland. Of foreign 
rivals we hear nothing; only that the Swiss, who did well last 
year, were literally frightened off the ground—on seeing how 
the English bullets rattled on the targets. The keenness of 
the rivalry and the closeness of the shooting have made this 
year’s meeting of the Rifle Association a most decided success. 


Russian Salve the Balm of Columbia. 

The tone of the New York journals has been so gloomy of 
late, that there was at least the relief of novelty in an effort 
made by the Evening Post,on Tuesday last, to represent the 
existing bonds of sympathy and friendship between Russia and 
the United States as knotted closer, by Mr. Cameron’s recent 
presentation at the Court of Alexander II. The particulars of 
this interesting ceremony did not indeed come before the pub- 
lic in very authentic form, having been derived from an edi- 
torial in the Harrisburg Telegraph, which itself was avowedly 
prompted by private letters from St. Petersburg. Still, as 
“private letters” are generally looked upon far less suspici- 
ously than those contributed to the press by “own corres- 
pondents,” Mr. Cameron—who subsided, under a cloud, 
from a Cabinet Minister into an Ambassador—is 
thought to have achieved a great success. The Czar, we 
are told, dispensed with customary etiquette, so anxious was 
his Majesty to make enquiries “ concerning the condition of 
the American people, their resources, numerical power, intel- 
ligence, wealth, and progress.” How is this? Had his edu- 
cation been neglected? It strikes us as strange that curiosity 
on these points, which could easily have been satisfied by a 
Gazetteer in the Imperial Library, should be uppermost in the 
Imperial mind. We should have expected to find the Emperor 
seeking information as to the war and the chances involved 
in it—the one matter of absorbing moment. But we must take 
the record as we find it. After slaking his “ earnest solicitude” 
on the general topics detailed above, it is gratifying to learn 
that the Russian monarch wanted no prompting as 
to the American system of government, and ad- 
mitted its “success in the development of the vast 
extent of territory now within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
authority.” And here again—we may be captious, but—it 
seems to us that the Czar avoids coming to close quarters 
upon a difficult and disagreeable topic, no less in his compli- 
ments than in his enquiries. Yet perhaps we are wrong; 
“ private letters” go on to say that “ in the opinion of the Em- 
peror” the Federal authority “should be maintained at all ha- 
zards”—his Majesty being made to follow up this counsel with 
a dreary but touching picture of the course of events otherwise, 
including the abandonment to “ infidelity and barbarism, ruin 
and desolation, of the happy home of millions of free intelligent 
people.” This at least is explicit—“important if true,” as 





the phrase is—and naturally leads to the conclusion of both 
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Telegraph and Post, that now there can be no mistake what-| this audacious individual, in terms that make one laugh in-| sin; then Mr. C. Chamberlain’s burlesque of ‘King Cotton.” 


ever about the Czar’s hearty sympathy with the North. deed, but which might have provoked a breach of the peace in 
Pass we from the Harrisburg announcement to the New| London, if our countrymen were as touchy as his. Inter alia 
York comments ; and let us do justice, in passing, to the Post’s|he told his English hearers that “England has become 
parallel—cleverly drawn from its own peculiar points of view | insolent, arrogant, and cowardly ;” that a few months 
—between the Russian nobles resenting interference with|ago “she sent her squadrons to destroy the American 
serfdom, and the Southern slaveholders of this country|empire ;’ that the English Nelsons were all dead, the 
in arms to protect their institution. This is ground for-| American all alive; that Englishmen were political hypo- 
bidden to us. We concern ourselves only with what crites; that there was a “ buccaneering firm of Prioleau, Trea- 
takes place between the United States and foreign go-|son, and England ;” that once England was America’s 
vernments, and in this we hold a legitimate interest, | superior; that now things were reversed; and so forth. 
and on it we desire to speak without reserve. Let the| It is perhaps scarcely worth while to quote so much of this 
Post say what it pleases upon what it calls, in language that | tom-foolery, which appropriately wound up with a declaration 
we should not dare to imitate,“ the two greatest empires upon | that “ all looks dark and gloomy in Europe—all looks happy 
the world’s surface struggling for life against a monstrous |and joyful in America,” the latter portion being decidedly a 
wrong ;” we merely desire to give our contemporary a bit of | bit of news for us all hereabouts. Our excuse is a desire to 
advice on one point. It refers to the “ friendly words” sent | deprecate, through the contrast here offered, that restiveness 
by Russia to Washington, in the “dark days” a year ago, for- | under foreign strictures which marks the American press, and 
getting wilfully, as the entire press did and does, that the friendly | which induced an American paper only a week ago to suggest 
words took three months to concoct and two t» deliver, and, | that the fault-finding editor of the Albion would do well to 
when they came at last, simply reproached ‘ne two “ parties” | seek a home elsewhere. 
with their folly in fighting, and might in short—as was said at 
the time—just as well have been addressed to Richmond as to Drama. 
Washington. Magnanimously forgetting this, we say, the Post| It is related of that rare old fellow, Hogarth, that he one day 
recommends that the actual revolutionary troubles in Russia | Stopped to witness a fight between a couple of urchins, in a Lon- 
should be made the occasion of a sympathetic and consolatory don street, and seeing that the lesser of the two was getting the 





The former was not hospitably entertained ; and I have not heard 

that anybody has been particularly jubilant about the latter. A 

worse burlesque there may be—but I doubt it. Miss Fanny Brown 

enlivened it a little; but in general it was badly acted. It is mo- 

delled on the “ Invisible Prince,” and it suggests the consoling re- 

flection that the Southern Confederacy is a matter of no conse- 

quence. Aside from this, Mr. Fleming has produced a variety of 
plays, and parts of plays, trusting by frequent novelty to make the 
season brisk and prosperous. 

The last case of pluck that I have to mention is that of the re- 
doubtable Nixon, who is strongly intrenched and fortified at the 
Cremorne Garden. The policy of this manager is to treat popular 
taste on the homeopathic principle; and it is gratifying to know 
that he wins his postage by fire-spouts, larks, linnets, pretty ankles, 
ice-cream, and Baker—who conducts. 

So much for-local matters. A word more, and I cease. 

In another part of this paper may be found an account of a very 
neat theatrical quarrel, across the sea. It is all about Mr. Watts 
Phillips’ drama, “ His Last Victory.’’ Differences of opinion as to 
the merits of this production, will be observed in the respective 
letters of author, actress, manager, and lessee. Some account of 
it may, therefore, prove interesting, as a pendant to those charm- 
ing epistolary efforts. “His Last Victory” was first played at 
the St. James’ theatre, on Saturday evening, June 2lst; and in a 
London journal of June 23rd, I find the following statement of its 
plot: 


“The Countess Beauregard (Miss Herbert), a foung widow, has 
retired from Paris to her estates in the country, in order to esca; 





epiatle Cita & Mammenetinthakentk tee rsburg; and worst of it, patted him on the back and gave him a word of 

y “ - encouragement. I love to think of that quaint humourist, always 
Mr. — oo a yrange me aoe at ee so full of pity for the sorrowful, and sympathy with the weak. 
is not unlikely re vice. Now it is the chance | The incident related is but slight and trivial as an indication of 
of this event that has induced us to take upthe theme. There 


‘ . character; but it illustrates, aptly enough, that manly love of 
is so much international trouble already brewed, that we would | pluck which burns in the Anglo-Saxon blood, urging it, always 


fain be spared the spectacle of a quarrel between the U. S. | and everywhere, to defend the defenceless and right the wronged. 
State Department and the Emperor of Russia's Foreign office ; | Nor is that virtue unworthy to be so loved. In its higher form, 
and what else could result, if Mr. Seward should embody | of courageous fortitude, there is no sublimer quality; nor any 
in his despatch the words or the sentiments of his prompter? | ‘mer spectacle than that afforded by its higher manifestation in 
For what writes the Post, in advocating “the great cause of gallant struggles against adversity. It is the conquering power of 
freedom?” We almost ble at the audacity that su ted the world—admirable wherever developed, nor ever developed in 

“ Pn Be vain. Just now, in an humble way, it inspires the managers 
marsh ber aan to atte, alieen of local theatres. A few of them have, indeed, succumbed—in 

Post ’ rticular Miss ¢ Mitchell, who, march ff wi 

now that we find it can so coolly contemplate the shattering 46 eg - a 


; wee ‘ 1 colours, has left Laura Keene’s to ghostly players and the some- 
of its oft-time idol. Speaking of the conflict between the Rus- | what ghostly chance of a summer tenant. But the others, staunch 


sian Nobles and Serfdom, it observes, as though a matter of| against all sorts of obstacles—war, weather, and worse,—remain in 
course—“ it is possible that the Romanoff dynasty may fall in | the field, fighting steadily onward. They represent pluck. 
the struggle!” What? Dethronement for the closest of| It must, however, be admitted that this is about all they do re- 
Allies! There's gratitude for “friendly words in dark days!” | Present. For the most part, the performances are trivial and not 
How suggestive to the Baron de Stoeckel! How pleasant for | ¥°th mention. In some sense, this is, of course, due to the sea- 
Mr. Cameron, if some enthusiast has sent a copy of the Post con and circumstances ; but in some sense also, it ls due to mis- 
to the Seamer Peless ot 8. Pe urg! At least the writer taken policy. Allusion was made last week to the slavery of the 

< . tersb 2° admittance fee, and consequent dramatic evils. One manager 
of that amiable but misplaced suggestion would do well not 


. Zs : only, consistently defies that slavery; and, res) a noble ai 
to offer his services in emancipating the serfs, lest the knout | achieves a noble success. That Cee is ae oo —~ 
or Siberia be his portion. The head of the Romanoffs, the | will not long bealonein thisglory. When Mr. Bateman takes the 


the persecution of Baron Horace de Fauconville (Mr. F. Charles), 
a roué and a duellist. Certain ‘etters, seriously compromising her 
reputation, are in the hands of the Baron, who thus holds her com- 
pletely in his power. Nor is he satisfied with this instrument of 
tyranny. Determined on a marriage with the young widow, as the 
only way of repairing his ruined fortunes, he has avowed his fixed 
resolution to avail himself of his proficiency as a ‘dead shot’ and 
to kill, in single combat, every aspirant to her hanc. Under 
the influence of this oppressive Baron, the poor Countess 
finds her path of conduct a little difficult. She is ten- 
derly attached to an interesting young gentleman named 
Félicien Doucet (Mr. F. Dewar), but as she neither wishes to hear 
that he has been shot through the thorax, nor desires to learn that 
her female friends have been amused by a perusal of her letters, 
she is obliged, in spite of herself, to treat him like a heartless jilt, 
and the hapless youth, naturally enough, considers himself ex- 
ceedingly ill-used. There is, perhaps, rather more of the coquette 
in her nature than cares toown. To win a wager and also to 
stimulate the feelings of the receding Félicien, she lures his uncle, 
General Hercule Lacroix (Mr. G. Vining), a model specimen of the 
old ——— ilitaire, into a declaration of love, for the amusement 
of her friends, who, seeing him on his knees, with a skein of silk 
in his uplifted hands, classically but disagreeably remiark that Her- 
cules has found an Omphale. udest among the laughers is the 
Baron de Fauconville, who has followed the Countess to her retreat; 
but from meances uttered by the enraged old Generel we have reason 
to believe that he will soon laugh on the wrong side of his mouth. 
The fulfilment of these menaces occupies the second act of the 
jiece. General Lacroix, though he has been abominably used by 
e Countess, becomes as friendly with ber as ever; but he har- 
bours a deep resentment against the Baron, who ten years before 
killed the youthful son of one of his friends, under remarkably 
cruel circumstances. The fact that his beloved nephew, Félicien. 
has written a challenge to the Baron, in consequence of the refusal 
of ‘the latter to surrender the compromising letters, gives to his 
resentment a practical form, for he is convinced that the Baron’s 





Autocrat of all the Russias, would probably think it only ad- | Winter Garden, and organizes a theatrical company—as he proposes | death or disablement can alonesave Félicien’s life. He therefore bul- 
ding insult to injury to be told, as he is in the Post, that if| to do in the Autumn—I presume that he will act on the same pria- lies the bad man into a fight, with swords; and when the case of the 


his dynasty fall “he may be assured that the great reform he ciple, and with thesame result. Meanwhile the forlorn hope mana- 


has brought about will never be repealed—the Serfs will never | 8°** best it may, vamping up various sensations, and winning, ifnot 


Countess and her young lover seems utterly hopeless, they are sud- 
denly made happy by e entrance of the brave General, who holds 
the packet of letters in his hand and assures them that the Baron will 


beseendenes” SineGn sue forgotten On thinness eal golden, at least postal testimonials—to a limited degree. Let us not again be troublesome. Whether the missing gentleman is 


killed or not, the audience do not precisely know, but they believe 


the brief dialogue in Punch, when one cockney, as a wood- hope the reward is substantial. None but the brave deserve the | that he is, and in that belief they rejoice.” 


Pos Stamp ; and these tlemen certainly are brave. 
cock was sprung, had shot away his companion’s nose? The ro: nan a will eee of the caer 


clumsy fellow consoled his bleeding friend with the remark:| At Niblo’s Garden—the courageous Mr. Wheatley being in com- 
“ Never mind, Jack, there’s a doctor in the town who makes | mand—a bold and daring policy ,has resuscitated the venerable 


Judging from this outline, which certainly indicates a good play, 
there is reason to conclude that the lovely Herbert and the truca- 
lent Millbank, though blessed with celestial temper, are not v 


such a capital wax nose that you wouldn't know it from your | ‘‘ Colleen Bawn,” and the equally venerable Collins. Singularly wean eaten. MEROUTSO. 


own!” “Go along with you,” is the reply, “don’t you sup- | enough, this entertainment does not suggest novel remark. Men- 
pose I'd rather have my own nose than all the vax noses in | tion has been made of it already—several times. One cannot be 


the vorld »” precisely garrulous on the subject. Mr. Collins acts fairly, and 
sings a ballad with pleasant effect. His admirers admire him We are to see that there are, at last, good reports from 





Mr. Train and his Antics; a Lesson in Tolerance. warmly. To my own taste, the charm of the acting was Mr. Scal 
It is the destiny of some men to instruct, of some to warn, | !40’s personation of Danny Mann. The vital quality of this 





Facts and Fancies. 


Newfoundland, both as to the fisheries and the crops ———— 
It is very pleasant, amid the tumult and anger of this stormy 


charg | time, to notice that international courtesy is not quite forgot- 
ard 


. acter is the blind devotion of instinctive friendship. Danny is to|ten. The Collector of this port has received from Mr. Sew: 
Of the lasts Mr G. F Train; and we put him prominently | ‘22 brs dvd, but he snot abr. Mr, Bouccanlt ht made|8 gold watch and a telesoope, forwarded by, the Brie gov 


forward once more, because—in addition to affording a mo- 
ment’s entertainment—his spoken pranks offer a marked con- 
trast between the indifference with which foreign abuse or 
criticism is regarded on one side of the Atlantic, and the sen-| with respect a triumph of genuine art. 


sitiveness with which it is received on the other. The London-| At Wallack’s, pluck extraordinary animates the indomitable Ln a and the Park, taken from a point near 
American ‘continues to publish speeches made by Mr. Train | Florence. He is playing delightfully in congenial Irish réles, and on. 


this distinction evident in many ways; and Mr. Scallan does entire | Tament, for presentation to Capt. Macoduck, and son, master 
justice to ro of Mr. Boucicault. His nature is pathetic with oe thar per hed the a & ae in — 
patient suffe ; his crime is of love, not hatred; and his death ritish brigan reck 
the natural and touching fulfilment of a devoted life. I record pred a = pera , ot ee, BCs Bes 


The Queen has commissioned Mr. Wal- 
ler Paton to execute in water colours a moonlight view of 

. Margaret's 
Mr. G. Greig has also received H.M. order for three 


; : : “ drawings of interior apartments at Holyrood—————-A Con- 
to audiences enthusiastic in their applause—if we may believe | With much rough and rollicking humour in the burlesque of “ Fra) || setheen tev Ginate of caves tem Goat 

its reports—Mr. Train's eloquence being almost exclusively | Disvolo.” This piece seem to grow More ridiculous the oftener | tomed assets th that wach of the eountry, and enieas the ber 
devoted to denunciations of every thing and every body about | '* § s¢en—* remark which 1 hope Gpeits A aparsagyer 


him. It is true that we are left in the dark as to both the observation. It should be mentioned that Mr. Davidge—one o 


rible - that they may have gone to the loathsome 
f! banquet in Virginia. The North Sea Fish-Guano Co., 





to’ ‘tant—is 
snteibie: ciliate aa > ot te bl whom the|—” best burlesque actors ex very frisky and funny as | with a capital of 12,000 £5 shares, has been formed in London. 





> Lorenzo ; while the jovial songs of Fra Diavolo (Mrs. Fl ), and M. Berger, the French champion billiard ee 
orator addresses. gThey may be imitators of the three| tne pretty prattle of Zitella (Miss Crocker), contribute merrily to | known to some of our readers, has been giving exhibitions in 
famous tailors of Tooley Street; they may be workmen in | this queer entertainment. As a matter of art, the whole thing il- | London.————Arsenic has been successfully used as an an- 


teats © “ ” ee tidote to chnine. The experiment was made on a valua- 
oe office of the London- American ; the “cheers,” with which | lustrates hows — — may ee > ay from a very ~ ble stry bel to Mr. Martyn, J.P., of Murrurundi 
@ reports are so thickly interlarded, may be ironical, pro- | worthy cause; for Mr. Florence, ding only to be absurd, England. The animal 


ceeding in fact from cool observers, who see in this sorry exhi- — anes -_ _— _ gr en ne me a dose of arsenic given to abbreviate his 
bition of vanity and vain-glory what the young Spartans were you ask a token of so much grandeur Beppo —_— 
taught to “ * the yo of drunken Helots. But be| With himself, and you are satisfied. It is anomalous, | Virginia and Carolina first arri 
the listeners who or what they may—be Mr. Train’sinvectives | "Ns fact of high resulting from low; but i ts © fet, 
launched in what direction they may—the Metropolis pre- nevertheless. Washington Allston once had an old Jew to 

- , th tibilities of th sit for a portrait, a very beaky child of Israel, in whom angelic 
serves its wonted aspect; even the suscep’ . © Me- | attributes were not commonly supposed to reside ; yet at a certain 
stage, when the work was nearly completed, his Hebrew counte- 
nance suddenly grew so radiant as to challenge not alone the 
This liberal tolerance, or quiet contempt, is all the more | admiration but the curiosity of the artist. “ Your expression was 


tropolitan press are not aroused. Mr. Train thunders; the 
Times is not disturbed. 


marked, in view of the extremely tender points where-| uncommonly fine,” said Mr. Allston, as the Jew rose to depart 


accidentally eaten strychnine ; an 


sufferings, recovered 

him. About seventy years ago, when cotton from 
ved in the port of Liverpool, it 

was seized by the officers of customs on the plea that cotton 
was not a product of America _——_M. Herr Formes, says 
the Atheneum, has chosen to abuse, to waste and to destroy 
one of the most magnificent voices ever bestowed on bass 
singer, and the consequences are now disastrously evident, not 
merely in his own performances, but in every concerted piece, 


rmed into discord by the admission of so 
organ.———The crops in the vicinity of 
enice, Italy, have been ravaged by hail-storms———-—— 


i 
a) 
4 


upon the lecturer touches. If there be things nation-|“‘if you will not think it impertinent, I should like to ask what An amateur dramatic performance, under the direction of the 


al which the Englishman regards with peculiar com-|¥°U were thinking of?” “Vell, sir, I shall tell you. I vos think 


Earl of Serton and Sir Charles Russell, tor the benefit of the 
labourers of Lancashire, was given on the 9th inst. 


distressed 
placency, among them may surely be named—the impartiality | "6 how much monish you would get for this picture, when it is) in London.———The Princess Maria Pia, the future Queen 


of our higher Courts of Law, the splendour of our Derby Day shied. 


was born in 1847. She is the god-daughter of 


of 
Another, and a severe case of pluck, is exhibited: by Mr. Pope Pius IX., whose name she bears. She is said to be re- 
at Epsom, the efficiency and prowess of our Navy. The first Fleming, ‘ for her beauty—————Amongst the notabilities 
of these was attacked by Mr. Train in open Court not long y 8 the Winter Cotin—e Sales of at Upep whip 


since, because a Jury gave a decision against him. The se- 





cond was declared by him publicin to be nationally disgrace- changes frequently, and lives mostly upon air. Wer '6 1 England in 1860.————The Colonial Co 


prosperity has of late inclined to turn the cold shoulder. Mr- 
Fleming’s programme, like our old friend the chameleon, 


at the recent Wimbledon Rifle es, were Jules 
mood the lion killer, and severat Swiss winners of prizes in 
mumissioners to the 





fal Saturnalia. The third has very recently been ridiculed by! it offered Miss Julia Daly, and “Our Female American Cou- 


1 
World’s Fair recently entertained the Superintendent of the 
Colonial Department, and other gentlemen, at a dinner at Green 
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wich. Among the guests, who numbered about thirty-five, 
was Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Sir William Holmes, of Bri- 
tish Guiana, was in the chair. In all times, but espe- 
cially in times like these, the ey of our professional 
contemporaries is cheering intelligence. The Hoening Post, of 
this city, gives notice of — bought new presses, and made 
other improvements in its establishment, evincing good fortune 
and success. After the first performance of “ Judas 
Maccabeus,” the Duke of Cumberland said to the composer, 
“ Handel, you ought to have armies for your chorus, artillery for 
your orchestra, and Salisbury Plain for your concert-room.”—— 
The sugar crop of Barbadoes this season is about 40,000 hhds. 
There are two bombshells surmounting the pillars at 
the grand entrance to the Executive mansion at Washington. 
In one of these is a wren’s nest, the entrance to which is 
through the fuse hole. Thus—a notice of the fact says—love 
has entered with her mysteries the death-chamber, and from 
that gloomy tenement shall issue fluttering life and song. 
— ———An abundant peach crop is anticipated in Michigan. 
The following sentence, from arecently writien novel, 


out of Portsmouth Harbour on Monday, the 7th inst., to be in 
readiness to embark their Royal Highnesses ; but, owing to 
the unfavourable state of the weather, they did not cmteck 
until the following afternoon. The yacht soon afterwards 
under weigh, and steamed towards Spithead, accompanied 
the Fairy, screw yacht, which had other members of the ss 
family on board. On a ing the Channel fleet, which 
consists of the Warrior, , St. Cues, NE Chan- 
ticleer, and Emerald, a Royal salute was ,and the Fairy 
soon afterwards returned to Osborne. 

The Queen, with the Royal Family and suite, were to arrive 
at Windsor Castle on Tuesday, the 22nd inst., where they 
would stay only one night, as on the following day they would 
take their departure for Scotland. 

Her Majesty (says the Observer) has been pleased to signify 
her intention of conferring the rank of his Royal Highness on 
Prince Louis of Hesse. The royal pair intend to reside chiefly 
at ore and Clarence-house, St. James's, which the 
Queen has placed at their an sy They will thus be enabled 
to assist in filling up the blank in the royal circle which the 
shows the importance of punctuation: “He enters on his | nation has not ceased to deplore, and to co-operate in assuag- 
head, his helmet on his feet, armed sandals upon his brow: |ing the great grief which as yet “ knows no retiring ebb.” 
there was a cloud in his right hand, his faithful sword in his | The young prince comes of an excellent stock—that of Hesse 
eye, an angry glare he sat down.” During a recent dis- it, not of Electoral Hesse—and has been ——_ up 
cussion in the French Corps tif it was stated that the | with the care and am goed befitting his p ts, which, al- 
treasures carried to France in 1841, by Dumont, d’Urville lie | though not the hig! est regal rank, are yet sufiicientl elevated 
still unpacked at the Garden of Plants! Several hun-/ and responsible. He is the nephew, and probable future heir 
dred bales of cotton are expected at Liverpool from China. | of the reigning duke. In the interim, before his accession to 
For many years past, the export of cotton from India to China| the honours of his house, he will dwell chiefly in England, 
has been large. —-—T wo new coal mines have been found | where the princes will still continue to receive the respectful 
not far trom Halifax, N. 8., and the specimens sent to England | affection of the people, and contribute largely to the happiness 
have been pronounced “ superior to any yet discovered.” The | of the royal circle, of which she is the ornament and pride. 
mines ap inexhaustible. Satisfactory accounts continue 
to arrive from the gold regions. An English Sister of 
M of a great 





























































































ercy states the curious fact that the last wo 
number of soldiers dying under her observation, were of their 
mothers, though many of them must have left a wife and child- 
ements weer gee has a vessel at Aquia Creek, Va., 
to take negroes to Hayti, but the negroes are shy of it. 
The Museum of the Louvre has bra been enriched by a mag- 
nificent full length portrait of Philip IV., of Spain, by Valas- 
quez. A large grey dog is reposing at the h's feet, and 
a landscape forms the background. This painting cost £920. 
It is placed near the celebrated “ Boy” of Murillo. 
Under skilful cultivation an acre of land will produce 
a bale of cotton of 300lbs. weight, which is what the lands of 
the Gulf States of America easily Die and three times the 
quantity of an inferior article, which Indian husbandry will 
yield. The French Government continues to proscribe 
those dramatic pieces wherein characters of the demi monde 
flourish. The last piece rejected was entitled “ Les Amants de 
la Dame de Pique.’—-——Lady Sandwich, the last of the 
female diplomatists, died in Paris recently. She was contem- 
with the Princess Lieven. One of her daughters mar- 
ried Count Walewski, and another is Mrs. 
Thalberg has been giving brilliant musical entertainments in 
London. By general agreement the price of a 
on board the European steamers will be raised next mon 
nearly 15 per cent.——_———The Russian crop has 
been much injured—in the Southern part of the Empire 
by heat, and in the Northern part by cold———————— 
The Imperial Theatre at Vienna has just decided on adopting 
the French diapason———-—Treasure to the amount of 
£20,000 has been dug up at Lucknow, Canadians, con- 
nected with the commerce of the Lakes, p to erect a 
suitable monumental column at some prominent point on the 
Welland Canal, in honour of the services and memory of the 
late William Hamilton Merritt, of St. Catherines ————— 


Ovituary. 


Ex-Presmpent Van Buren.—Mr. Martin Van Buren, Ex- 
President ot the U.S., died at his residence, Kinderhook, on the 
Hudson River, on ursday last. He was in his 79th year, 
and has long been in declining health. 

The story of the deceased gentleman’s life is mixed u 
the party politics of his country ; but previously to filling the 
exalted post of Chief of the Republic, he had been 
Governor of the State of New York, of State under 
General Jackson, and U.S. Minister to Great Britain though 
for a short period only—his appointment not having been con- 
a the Senate.—In private life, he was most highly 
esteemed. 





with 








Lapy Epwarp Howarp.—We have to record the death of 
Lady Edward Fitzalan Howard, who died on Thursday last 
from disease of the heart. In all probability the public is bet- 
ter acquainted with her from the celebrated trial “ Doyle v. 
Wright,” concerning the personal custody of her yship 
(then Miss Augusta —* a ward in cery. She was 
onl ter of the Hon. G. H. Talbot, son of John Tooke 
Talbot, by Susanna Harriet, his second wife, by Augusta, 
daughter of Sir Horace St. Paul, who, after the death of her 
husband, married again the Hon. Craven Fitzhard Berke- 
ley. Her Ladyship leaves a youthful family of five 
and an only son.—Daily News, July 7. 








‘hters 


Mr. Exrtveton.—We regret to announce the death of 
Mr. John Edward Errington, the Vice-President of the So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers. Mr. nm, who was of an old 
Northumbrian family, was born at Hull in 1806. He became 
a civil engineer, and, when railways began to be constructed in 
In| the north of England, devoted himself chiefly to that depart- 





, ment of the profession connected with them. Along with Mr. 
excavating the site of Shakspeare’s New Place, the entire + he wee qinast to the Glagow . 
Locke, enginee and Greenock Railway 
foundations of the house, as altered by Sir Hugh Clopton early Dock, the I and Carlisle, the Caledonian, the E 


in the last century, have been discovered; also 

the basement of 5! ‘s own residence towards the east 
and south. The Viceroy of Egypt has poanetes the Em- 
peror of Austria to let the Empress Elizabeth pass the next 
winter at Cairo. Her Majesty is now at Kissengen, in ill- 


Lancashire, the Scottish Central, Scottish Midland, and Aber- 
deen Railways. About the year 1850 he was, again, with Mr. 
Locke, appointed consulting engineer for the northern division 
of the London and North-Western Railway, and in that ca- 











heal factured pacity constructed many of their branches and extensions. He 
_ -_ amet yer a Benn Tn was line up to the time of his death engineer-in-chief to the 
ao “ Henry IIL. et sa Cour,” lately given, in Paris, by London and South-Western way. He superintended the 


construction of the lines recently opened connecting that sys- 
tem with Exeter and the West of gland. He was, like his 
partner (Mr. Locke), a strong advocate for ——— the first 
cost of construction, and the lines executed by him all bear 


distinguished amateurs, for the benefit of poor children, yielded 
40,000 francs.-——The late R. T. Conrad, whose devotional 
poems have recently been published, was the author of a 


R 
tragedy called “ The Heretic,” said to be in the pore of 
Mr. Edwin Forrest. A large spring of oil, of supe- 
rior quality, has been discovered at Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Spinning wheels are said to be more in demand, in Maine, at 
the present time, than they have been during the last twenty 
years. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, is the leading port of 
the world for exports of wheat. For some time past, wheat 
has been exported thence at the rate of 200,000 bushels daily. 
England has paid, in interest on her national debt, 
during the last 169 years, the enormous amount of £2,130,882,- 
179. A is to take place between Viscount 
Glentworth, eldest son of the Earl of Limerick, and Miss Gray, 
daughter of the Rev. Henry and Lady Emilie Gray, of - 
lands, Almondsbury, Gloucestershire. The Earl of 
Clanricarde’s second son, to whom Lord Canning has leit all 
his fortune, is to take the deceased nobleman’s name. 
A splendid dessert service in silver has been presented to Sir 
James Outram, on behalf of nearly 1,400 friends in 
and India. The testimonial was offered by the Duke of ll, 
in the presence of many ee pry and titled guests, at Sir 
James’ residence. Upwards of fifty young men from Maine 
have recently arrived in Montreal, having fled this country in 
order to escape the contingency of conscription. 
—_———__>—__—_ 
COURT NEWS. 
The Crown Prince of Prussia left Osborne, on the 3rd inst. 








Lievt.-Gen. Fraser.—We are sorry to record the death of 
Lieut.-Gen. John Fraser, Col. of the 37th Regt., which took 
at ea on the 29th of May. Lieut.-General 
served in the Peninsula with the 24th, from June 1809 
to June 1813, including the action at Foz d’Arouce, battle of 
usaco, battle of Fuentes d’Onor, siege of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
the sii of Badajoz, battle of Salamanca, capture 
of Madrid, and siege of Burgos; and he led the storming y 
to the breach formed by the mine on the 4th Oct. ae joyed 
in the field throughout the whole of the Kandian rebellion in 
Ceylon in 1817 and 18, as aide-de-camp to the Commander of 
he Forces. He was appointed Dep.- aster-Gen. in 
Ceylon as a reward for his gallant conduct at the siege of 
Burgos, and since his arrival there in 1814 (a poet of forty- 
eight years) we believe he was neyer out of the island but 
once, on six months’ leave to the Cape. Gen. Fraser's name 
will always be associated with the topo; hical labours which 
resulted in the first really good map of Ceylon.—Army and 
Navy Gasette. — 

At Quel Archibald Campbell, ., H. M. Not .—Robert 
Mill . —_ of Acacia, mt bet Bradford, 76.—The 
wife of the celebrated “ medium,” Mr. Home, and sister of the 
Countess dé Koucheleff Besborodka, died recently at the Chateau 
of La Roche, near Périgueux (Dordogne), of a complaint of the 




















chest.—In Paris, the venerable Duc uier. A brief sketch of 
for the Continent. Prince Alfred crossed over to Portsmouth | his life will be found on our fourth page. 
with the Crown Prince, and accompanied his Royal Highness 
on board the Warrior at Spithead. Prince Alfred then met Appointments 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg at Portsmouth, and returned with 4 
him to Osborne.—Her Majest , accompanied by the Prince of| _Mvjor Blakeny to be a Queen’s Foreign Service Messenger.—The 
Wales and Princess Hohenlohe, visited Prince and Princess it the widow of the late General 


ey ty hay 


’ to be Extra Bedchamber Woman to her esty—a kind! 

Louis of Hesse at St. Clare. The Prin compliment.—Prince Louis of Hesse is catied o t of the 
proceeded to Osborne. The Queen took a drive, attended by : 
the Duchess of Atholl and Lord C. Fitzroy—The Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg took his departure from Osborne.—The Prince 
of Wales, attended by Col. Biddulph and Capt. Grey, 
went to London on the 5th, visited the Great Exhibition, 
afterwards drove to Marlborough House and B 
Palace, returning to Osborne in the evening —The ly of 
Prince Louis of Hesse quitted London on the same day, upon 
their return to the Continent. They left the Palace Hotel about 
half-past nine, and were conveyed in royal 
railway station at London 

The Prince and Princess 


Army. 

ANOTHER MaRVEL; GUNPOWDER SUPERSEDED.—A con- 
temporary writes :-—“ The Germans have a proverb according 
to which people of limited talent are put down as not having 
invented gunpowder—or, in plain English, as not being likely 

ames on fire. fr'the saying implies that the in- 
vention of that destructive ial must be work of genius, 
may now boast of ha produced the fourth of the 

Apart from the ancient of Schwarz, 

novel invention of gun-cotton y Professor 
the feat has just been repeated in way by 


E 


of Hesse have left Osborne 
for Antwerp. H.M.'s yacht, the Victoria and Albert, steamed 





two officers in the Prussian and Austrian service. Of these, 
Hauptmann Schmidt, a captain of artillery at Berlin, is the 
original discoverer, whose idea was subsequently imitated and 
improved by Colonel von Uchatius. The latest explosive ma- 
terial consists of the flour of starch, which, boiled in a peculiar 
way with nitric acid, possesses a far greater — force 
than the gunpowder in ordinary use. It has the great 
advantage of not fouling the piece to any appreciable extent, 
and from the nature of the materials used, is produced at a 
far cheaper rate. Another point in its composition which re- 

ds it ially for fortresses and magazines is the 
facility with which the ingredients are mixed together, thus 
rendering it — to keep them ope until wanted for 
actual use. n this state the P penned non-explosive. The 
experiments now in course of progress in Vienna and Berlin 
are said to leave little doubt as to its general adoption in the 
Austrian and Prussian armies.”—London Times. 





The 37th Regt., the 1st Life Guards, and the 3rd Batt. of the 
Grenadier Guards, have gone to Aldershott Camp.——Col. 
Mackenzie, late D. Q. M. G. in Canada, is likely to go to Corfu 
in the same capacity.——The post of D. Q. M. G. at the Mauri- 
tius is again vacant, Col. the Hon. F. Colborne, C.B., having 
relinquished the appt.——The important appointment of In- 
spector of Artillery, vacant by the death of Capt. Lyons, still 
remains unfilled.——Col.- Pocklington, A.Q.M.G., has been at- 
tached temporarily to the Transport Department of the Admi- 
ralty, to regulate the embarkation of troops and of 
officers proceeding on foreign service.——The appointment of 
commandant of the 3d depot batt., vacant by the death of Cot. 
canes § bed hoe ome on Lieut.-Col. the ~: J. 5. 
Bourke, formerly of the 88th (Connaught Rangers).——Lieut.- 
Col. Knox, R.A., has received the command of the Ro 
Artill in the eastern district, v. Lt.-Col. O’Connell, under 
orders for India——In consequence of the death of Lt.-Gen. 
Fraser, Maj.-Gen. Fludyer becomes Lt.-Gen.; Col. Hope Gib- 
sone, commandant at Maidstone, Maj.-Gen.; Lt.-Col. Wing- 
field, 15th Regt., Col.; Major Gubbins, 23d Fusiliers, Lt.-Col. ; 
and Capt. Vesey, R.A., |e ree eg Sir T. Simpson 
Pratt is gazetted to the Colonelcy of the 37th Regt. 


War-Orrice, Jvty 8.—Rl Eng : Bvt-Col Harness, C.B, to be 
Col, v Marlow, ret on f-p: Bvt-Maj Grattan to be Col; Surg-Maj 
Annesley, 45th Ft, to be Surg; Staff Surg- MD, to 
be Surg. Gren Gds: Lt and Capt Buller to be Inst of Musk, v 
Clayton, who res that appt. 15th: Gent Cadet H E Adams to be 
En w-p, ¥ Jekyll, app to 64th; H E P Thomas to be En b-p, v 
Going, who res. 16th: Gent Cadet HJ Croft to be En w-p. 17th: 
En Benson to be Lt b-p, v Percival, who ret; Gent Cadet J H 
Gamble to be En w-p, v Elmes, oR to Commissariat Dept ; F Tra- 
vers Blackley to be En b- : Byt-Col Bunbury, C.B, h-p 
28rd, to be Lt-Col, v Bvt-Col Ellis, C.B, who ret on h-p; Maj the 
Hon D Greville Finch to be Lt-Col b-p, v Col Bunbury, who ret. 
60th: Lt Ward, 28th, to be Lt, v Treeve, who exc. 62d: Gent Ca- 
det J Boughey to be En w-p.—Depot . Maj Yor 
Col w-p, v Bvt-Col Fairtlo dec; Capt Dunnin, to be Maj w-p. 
—Brevet. Col Marlow, R.E, to have hon rank of Maj-Gen. Col 
Stehelin to be Maj-Gen. To be Cols: Lt-Cols Collings, 33rd Ft 
and Erlington, Rifle Brig. Maj er, 3lst, to be Lt.-Col. —Memor. 
Perm to ret by sale: Bvt-Lt-Col Fortescue, Unatt; Capt the Hon 
J Bury, hep RE. Maj-Gen Sir F Abbott, K.C.B, late 
to be a Member of the Council of Military Education, y 
Portlock, who resigns the appoint. 


Navy. 

Tue Armstrone Gun AGAIN.—The 300-pounder Armstrong 
gun, which, since its proof with 90lb. of powder, has been in 
a dangerous state, was ange | Br go used at Shoeburyness 
against iron plates at a range o! yards. The target repre- 
sented a portion of the side of the new class of steam frigates 
to which the Minotaur belongs. In these the armour 
is 54in. thick, instead of 44in., as in the Warrior, but the thick- 
ness of the teak backing is reduced from 18in. to 9in. The 
inner skin and iron framing are the same as in the Warrior. 
For the first three trials the shot was of cast iron, and the 
a hg 50lb., as usual. No. 1 struck and pierced the cen- 
tre plate, damaging but not passing through the inner skin and 
framing. No, 2 struck the upper plate, and went completely 
through armour, timber, and skin. No. 3 was directed against 
the lower plate, and, like No. 2, passed quite through the tar- 
gent. The fourth shot was of w ht iron, and the 
was 501b., as before. At this round, however, the gun gave 
way, the breach being blown backwards to a distance of 30 or 
40 yards. The gun did not break into fragments, and no one 
was hurt. The experience gained by these extreme tests will 
doubtless be made available in the construction of the new 
gun of this description now nearly ready for service.—7imes, 

ly 8. 

This account has been widely circulated. It shows how far 
the question of projectiles and resisting power is from being 
settled. 


Late papers state that Capt. the Hon. F. Foley, late of the 
Coquette, (not Capt. Mends) will re-commission the Hagar, 86, 
for service in the Mediterranean ——The Severn, 51, is ordered 
to Plymouth, to be commissioned for service in the East In- 
dies. She will hoist the broad pendant of Capt. F. B. Montre- 
sor, late in command of the Calypso in the Pacific, nominated 
second in command on the China station——The Rattler, 17, 
in the Medway, is commissioned by Commr. E. H. Howard, 
for service in China ——The Rapid, 11, has sailed from Spit- 
head for the Cape of Good Hope.——Some of the mechanics 
employed at Chatham Dock-Yard on i i i 
struck work lately. The Admiralty 
and refused to take the malcontents. grievance was the 
employment of shipwrights on iron vessels.——It is the Despe- 
rate, 7, and not the Medea, that has gone to Labrador and New- 
foundland with Mr. Perley——John Pri , the coxswain of 
Lord Nelson on board the Victory is still alive, and residing in 
Newton Abbott, (Devon). He has recently attained the great 
age of 102.——The U.58. corvette Tuscarora is 
at Southampton.——Philadelphia is to have a grand navy yard 
and manufactory of iron clad steamers at League Island, jast be- 
low that city ——A Halifax paper states that the Vesuvius, 6, has 
arrived there and will be commissioned by Capt. Hamilton of 
the Hydra, and will take some of her o and men, and 
proceed to the Newfoundland Fishing Grounds. The latter 
vessel having served her period of commission, will leave for 
England in command of Capt. Douglas of the Vesuvius. 


Maj Summers, 


-Gen 


ApporntmMEnts.—Commrs: F A Hume to Resistance: J O H 
to CtGd; J J Goodenough to Revenge. Lieuts: J D Barker, -Lt 
to -Adml commdg Channel Squad; R 


reserve, at yy 
vd to Winchester; E A Williamson to 
to Rattler; J M Jefferson to Resistance; C E Phillips, 
Cornwaltis. 
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New Publications. 


The stories of Mr. Theodore Winthrop are mainly com- 
mendable for manliness of spirit and vivacity of style. Aside 
from these, their merits are inconsiderable. They exhibit 
neither subtle analysis of character, nor profound knowledge 
of human life ; nor—unless eccentricity be meritorious—have 
they any special merit of construction. Finished works of 
art they are not, in any sense; but sketches, outlines, sugges- 
tions. A gentleman by nature, Mr. Winthrop regarded the 
world from an altitude of honour and refinement. He was 
quick to perceive, keen to feel, and skilful to illustrate the con- 





trast of coarse and fine. His ideal of the character of the 
gentleman was high and worthy; and such an ideal he strove 
to reflect in his books. They embody noble qualities and 
breathe the excellence of a pure life ; and, so far as they teach 
anything, teach respect for those qualities and aspiration for 
that excellence. This is their strength and their charm; but 
this is neither originality nor genius. Moreover, this is not 
enforced in characteristic style. The material has been more 
worthily treated by greater minds, and the manner is borrowed 
from Mr. Charles Reade—who, in his turn, caught it from the 
French writers and made it sturdy with English honesty. 
Had Mr. Winthrop lived longer, he would, probably, 
have developed into an able novelist. As it is, he 
seems to have been but a novice in literature. Mean- 
time, his books owe their appearance and popularity to 
the fact that he died in his country’s service, fighting gallantly 
at Big Bethel. Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have just pub- 
lished the third of these posthumous works. It is called Edwin 
Brothertoft, and is a story of the American Revolution of 1776. 
Though superior, in every respect, to its predecessors, it is not 
a remarkable book. The hero, Edwin Brothertoft, is a gentle- 
man—Mr. Winthrop’s ideal, again—the descendant of a Puri- 
tan Colonel, voluntarily exiled at the Restoration. The scene 
of the story is laid in old New York and its vicinity. An ill- 
assorted marriage is the pivot of the plot. Evil results ensue, 
which we are invited to deplore. The husband, broken in 
spirit and blighted in life, is separated from the coarse and 
guilty wife. Their daughter, growing up to womanhood, 
learns the mother’s lesson of distrust and censure for the fa- 
ther. Presently that mother tries to force her into a marriage 
with a brutal personage. Circumstances reveal to her the true 
state of domestic affairs. Her father, who has joined the Colo- 
nial rebels, is informed of her peril, and, with several rebel 
friends, comes to her rescue. The interest of the story centres 
in this adventure. Its description occupies the greater part 
of the book. The effect is dramatic, though marred by pro- 
lixity. The end is righteous and peaceful. Asa whole, Edwin 
Brothertoft leaves in the mind a sense of free, courageous, noble 
ideals, but no impression of either genius, art, or uncommon 
literary excellence. 


We have already acknowledged the receipt, from Messrs. 
Dick and Fitzgerald, of a new edition, in two volumes, of the 
novel of Barchester Towers, by Anthony Trollope ; but we re- 
fer to it again in order especially to commend the neatness 
and elegance of the style in which it is published. To com- 
mend the story itself, would, at this late day, be superfluous 
indeed; since it is almost universally known and admired as 
one of the best novels of our time. The class of persons to 
which it relates—the clergy in English Cathedral towns—is 
comparatively little known in literature, but is here described 
with delightful accuracy, humour, and effect. We are glad to 
see so good a book in so pleasing a costume. 


Fine Arts. 


WHAT SCULPTURE IS AND WHAT IT I8 NOT. 


The art of sculpture is one on which an unusual amount of 
ignorance prevails among persons otherwise well informed. 

aving ourselves being privileged to spend many days during 
the past winter in the S cteal ow os of Rome, we have often 
sat half amused and half amazed at the extraordinary ques- 
tions propounded by English visitors to our artist friends. 
There were two distinct ideas constantly produced. One 
was, that sculpture was a very easy thing—only cutting a 
figure in clay and marble; and that if they, the visitors, tried, 
they — they id make something of a Venus them- 
selves. The other ffea was, that sculptors did (or ought to do) 
the whole of their work with their own hands, from kneading 
the clay (and, perhaps, fetching it out of the bed of the Tiber) 
to hewing the bl of Carrara from its first formless mass 
down to the last final polish of the completed statue. The 
questions asked on these matters, and the consternation dis- 
played at the replies given to them, were often ludicrous in the 
extreme. “ Was the clay fi to be purchased for love or 
—* Could it not be whitewashed, and made into a plaster 
cast One lady wished to keep it always in clay, because she 
liked the colour. Another determined to paint it, if the sculp- 
tor would consent to part with it. A very intelligent gentle- 
man, on the con , asserted that he knew these clay figures 
were turned into terra-cotta images, because they were al- 
ways taken to a formatore (a cast-maker}—a word which he 
manifestly connected with forne (an oven)! But the matter of 





whole block, its first formless mass to the final polish, 
was manifestly the received idea, and one with which it was 
extremely painful to Bi looks were always visible at 
the answers of my friends to questions on this subject, and at 
the sight of the workmen and chiselling away at the 
ie in their outer studios. it was freely avowed by 

the best sculptors that they seldom or never touched the stone 
Lecame but too evident that their 
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are better acquainted. Let us suppose an architect measured 
by the same standard as the sculptor, and required also to exe- 
cute with his own hands that which it is only his place to de- 
sign. Letus ask him to dig the foundations of his church, and 
lay every brick, and fix the beams, and glaze the windows, 
and slate the roof, all with his own hands. Shall we honour 
him only in proportion as he has done this? If the thing were 
physically possible for him, should we not rather say that 
whatever strength and labour he so bestowed he grievously 
wasted his time, and that his part was quite another and a 
higher one? The case is quite identi with the sculptor. 
Were he to waste the years of manual toil which would be 
needed in preparing the clay and hewing the marble for his 
statues, he would be only sinking the artist in the artizan, not 
becoming a greater sculptor, but only, instead of a sculptor, a 
kneader of clay, a cast-maker, and a stone-cutter. 

When a sculptor has designed a new statue or group, he 
begins by making in the first omg: asketch of it. This sketch, 
some who are draughtsmen (like Gibson), generally make first 
in drawing, but in any case a clay sketch is alsb made. This is 
a very small image in the posture required, roughly moulded 
in clay and mounted easily by the sculptor himself on the light 
wire skeleton or armatura, which suffices to support such a 
figure. When this sketch is satisfactorily completed, he em- 

loys a formatore or cast-maker to take a plaster cast of it for 
its better endurance and security. From thiscast is next to 
be made the clay image which is to be of the exact size the 
sculptor means for his marble or bronze statue. Should this 
be of the size of life, or of heroic or colossal dimensions, the 
erection of the clay is a task of considerable labour. Strong 
iron armature must be fixed and bent into the required form 
for each limb, and must be made to stand perfectly firm on 
the pedestal, and upon these irons the clay, well kneaded and 
moulded, must be fixed. For this work the sculptor calls in 
the assistance, which in Rome is easily attainable, of skilful 
workmen, who finally leave the clay ready for him, bearing a 
general though unfinished resemblance to the form he has de- 
signed. On this clay, then, the sculptor works, sometimes 
using his wooden and iron modelling tools, but more often his 
own hands alone. For each part he takes a model, the drapery 
he arranges for himself, and fixes over his lay figure. The 
torso and limbs he copies partiy perhaps from some fragment 
of the antique (with casts of which his studio is crowded), or 
more usually from living models, men, women, and children, 
of whom bers earn a livelihood in Rome by performing 
this service to sculptors and painters. When countenances 
or limbs not of the types of the t models are needed, the 
sculptor will often obtain the aid of friends who can afford 
him the needful “) a plan by which, for example, the statue 
of Zenobia, in the Exhibition, will be found to exhibit the 
high-bred foot becoming her rover: and copied precisely from 
that of an English lady of rank. The care and labour bestowed 
on these details by the great sculptors is amazing to witness. 
Whole days, as I have seen, are spent over a few folds of 
drapery, or the details of a limb, now adding somewhat, now 
taking away, and sometimes gradually changing the type 
with infinite patience, to suit a more appropriate model. 

The clay image being at length absolutely complete after 
(usually) several months of toil, the sculptor employs a new 
series of workmen. If the statue is to be of bronze, he sends 
his clay at once to the caster—those at Munich at present hay- 
ing the preference for all great works. If the statue is to be 
of marble, the sculptor brings successively into his studio two 
or three labourers of different degrees of skill. The first hews 
the block of marble roughly into shape. The second brings 
it, by means of accurate measurement, into close resemblance 
with the clay model. The third finishes and polishes it com- 
pletely. This last task of perfecting the work some sculptors 
perform themselves, either from choice or from inability to 
command the service of the best marble-cutters, who are men 
of great skill and usually sculptors in a humble way them- 
selves, and requiring a high remuneration for their labour. It 
is a curious matter, however, to test the difference between the 
mere manipulatory skill of these assistants and real artist ge- 
nius, by comparing the original works they sometimes accom- 
plish by themselves, with the magnificent statues their chisels 
produce under the guidance of the great sculptors in whose 
studios they work. 

Such is, in brief, the rationale of the art of sculpture, as prac- 
tised among artists who are able to obtain the aid of the skil- 
ful assistants to be found in the cities of Italy. The sculptors 
who reside elsewhere, and those also who in Rome or Florence 
are unwilling to meet the cost of such aid, often learn to ac- 
complish a much larger share of the work themselves, both in 
setting up the clay and chiselling the marble, and display in 
so doing industry and cleverness united to their artist’s 
power. As artists, however, it must be admitted that those 
great sculptors are in the right who professedly reduce to the 
minimum all the part of their labour which belongs to the 
artizan, and confine themselves as far as possible, like the 
architect, to the creation and pe ee designs of beauty, 
leaving to others all that is merely mechanical in the realiza- 
tion of such designs in their appropriate materials. 
>———_— 


CONNECTION BETWEEN SCOTLAND AND FRANCE. 


It was announced some time since that Monsieur Fran- 
cisque-Michel was about to trace the historical links that long 
bound together the countries named above. The subject is 
an attractive one, and the work is complete. It has not come 
under our notice, but we find its contents thus carefully ana- 
lysed in one of the London journals before us. The book is 
entitled Les Ecossais en France et les Prangais en Ecosse. 

The intimate alliance between the kin of France and 
Scotland during the time of the Stuarts is a subject familiar to 
every reader of history. The early annalists and chroniclers 
were in the habit of tracing back the alliance between the two 
countries to the time of Charlemagne, and a recital to this 
effect is to be found in the marriage contract of Mary with the 
Dauphin. However that may be, there existed, without any 
doubt, an intercourse at a very early period, for we find 
Scotch churchmen attaining celebrity in France as far back as 
the tenth century. From the twelfth century an uninter- 
rupted connection subsisted between the two countries, and 
the readers of Mr. Tyttler will remember that he has shown 
that even before the accession of the Stuart dynasty there ex- 
isted an old treaty of amity and alliance which was generally 
renewed on every accession to the crown in either country 
as far down as the time of . The connection, however, 
was not confined with these formal limits, but extended even 
to the habits of the closest and most familiar intercourse be- 
tween the two nations for at least three hundred years. Some 
of the best known and most popular of the novels of Scott are 
founded on this fact; and it is probable that 
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may possess on the matter, than to the grave and pains- 
taking Kickorians 





M. Francisque-Michel of Bordeaux has just published a 
work on the subject in two volumes, which he styles “The 
Scotch in France, and the French in Scotland.” ‘His atten- 
tion, as he tells us, was first specially called to the question 
about twenty-five — ago, on his appointment by the French 
Government to a mission for the purpose of examining and copy- 
ing all important documents to be found in this country bearing 
on the history of France. He was surprised to find so small a 
space devoted in the ordinary histories of the period to the 
important part which the Scotch have at so many times played 
in the history of his own country, and he resolved to draw up 
a narrative, presenting, as ge | as possible, the public, private, 
political, and commercial relations which had for so long a 
time existed between the two kingdoms. In carrying out his 
plan he has spared no pains in consulting authorities, and al- 
most every page of his work is full of notes and copious refer- 
ences, The book has been handsomely and even elegantly 

ot up, and the shields and armorial bearings of many of the 
Scotch families which settled in France and distinguished 
themselves there are given. On comparison, many of them 
will be found to be identical with those borne now-a-days by 
Scottish families of the same name. In several instances the 
Scotch names have been so strangely distorted to become 
euphonious to French ears, that it is only by the coats of arms 
that the identity of the names and families is recognized. 
Thus, the Anstrudes of France are ized to be Anstruth- 
ers, the Coquebornes to be Cockburns, the Vulcobs to be Wau- 
chopes, the Lévistons to be Livingstons, the Locarts to be 
Lockharts, the Conigans to be Cunninghams, &c., &. In 
many other cases the Scotch names are preserved unchanged. 

The name of Scot was, during the tenth century, applied 
indifferently to the inhabitants of both Scotland and Ireland; 

tus Erigena, for instance, was an Irishman. There is rea- 
son to suppose that the ancestors of many of the present Scot- 
tish families settled in Scotland during the twelfth and two 
following centuries. Several of them accompanied David I. 
on his return to Scotland from the Court of Henry I. of Eng- 
land. French appears to have been the Court "heagenss of 
Scotland in these early times; the French monks who began 
to form settlements there, served to give that lan a still 
wider diffusion. In the year 1326, the Scotch college, which 
contributed for several centuries to bind the two countries so 
closely together, was founded in Paris. Most of the distin- 
— Scotchmen about that period ap to have been in 

e habit of going over and paying visits to France. John 
Balliol, William Wallace, David Bruce, Edward Balliol, and 
many others, took refuge there when hard pressed by the Ed- 
wards. In 1365 the celebrated Barbour is met with on his 
road to St. Denis. The assistance which the French and 
Scotch mutually rendered to each other in their wars with the 
Edwards and Henry V., is given in some detail by M. Fran- 
cisque-Michel. The names of individuals who distinguished 
themselves are brought prominently forward, and their brave 
and valiant doings are told; and though no fresh fact of an 
value is contributed to the general history of the times, 
Francisque-Michel adds many interesting details which are 
not to be found elsewhere than in Froissart, Monstrelet, and 
the chroniclers of the period. He defends the Scotch from the 
imputations of cruelty and excesses during the siege of Rouen, 
1418, which have been laid to their charge by a French rhymer 
of the period, and is of opinion that the troo; guilty of these 
practices were in reality not Scotch but the Irish mercenaries 
of Henry V. Service in the French army had tor a long time 
been most popular with young Scotchmen of spirit and dar- 
ing—and a large Scotch corps is generally found to have 
played an important part in many of the wars of the French 

ings. The fatal battle of Verneuil, 1424, in which the French- 
Scotch were defeated with such slaughter by the Duke ot Bed- 
ford, the Regent of France seems however to have put an end 
to the general popularity with which service in ce had 
been previously v'ewed y the Scottish youth. The author 
cites a Latin chronicler of the period, showing the dreadful 
character of the carnage in that day, and attributing it to “ the 
pride of the Scotch,” who would not allow themselves to be 
taken prisoners. Many Scotchmen, however, continued to 
serve with the French armies during the wars of Henry VI. 
and Charles VII., and the Scotch Guards still continued an 
important auxi body in the French armies. The marriage 
of the Dauphin, ards Louis XI., with Margaret of Scot- 
land, cemented afresh the union between the two countries, 
but the termination of the war between France and England, 
which perhaps arose mainly from the civil wars with which 
England was desolated, deprived military service in France of 
the attractions which it had previously presented to the Scot- 
tish youth. Louis XI., however, continued to keep up the 
Scottish Guards, and held the Scotch in such esteem as to na- 
turalize many of those who had settled in France. Several 
existing French families are descended from ancestors natura- 
lized at thet time. Their names and coats of arms are giver 
by M. Michel. The Scottish Guards accompanied Charles 
tinguished thomecives prety in too comptign Ae Teas 

ves y in the cam . An 
chronicler of the caried’ tahaieo that they attracted much no- 
tice on their entrance into Rome, and that there, as elsewhere 
they proved the favourite body-guard of the King, and had 
always access to him. 

In 1513, from a sense of obligation for the services which the 
Scotch had always rendered to France, and for the prompti- 
tude with which James IV. of Scotland had at his wish, and 
con’ to the wishes of the queen, declared war against 
Henry VIIL., Louis XII. to all the Scotch resident 
in France the privilege of naturalization, and dispensed in 
their case with the droit daubaine. The war with England, 
however, proved disastrous to the Scotch monarch, for it ended 
with his defeat and death, in less than three months, on the 
fatal field of Flodden. Scotland upon this was divided into 
two great political parties—an English y, at the head of 
which was the queen-mother and the Ear! of Angus, and a 
French y, which embraced all the nobility, and carried 
with it all the sympathies of the people. During the minority 
of James V. Scotland suffered much from civil dissensions ; 
the young king was himself at one time unfavourably disposed 
towards the French. The old i ae between the 
two countries was soon again renew marriage, 
with Madeleine de Valois, and afterwards, on her + hewn 
death, with M«.ie de Guise. The author cites several passages 
from the correspondence of the latter with her mother to show 
that she encouraged the settlement of French workmen in 
Scotland, among others, manufacturers of silk, and that she 
caused many fruits and v les to be introduced from 
France. During the minority of Mary, a leaning towards 
England had been gradually undermining the influence which 
France had hitherto enjoyed in Scotch affairs. Several causes 
may be considered as contributing to this result, which it is 
m) for us to enter into here. The marriage of Mary 
with the Dauphin seems, however, to have revived for a time 
the old alliance. M. Michel agrees with M. Mignet in think- 
ing that this event marks the point at which French influence 





attained its highest development in Scotland. 
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THE ALBION. 
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riod it began again rapidly to decline. Scotland began to fear 
that her rte which had been for so long a time me- 
naced by England, might be as much endan, by her new 
alliance with France. Marie de Guise, the queen-mother, had, 
by her imprudence, lost the confidence of the Scotch nobles, 
and, in addition to this cause, the Reformers were becoming 
every day a more formidable party. M. Francisque-Michel 
enters into many of the important events of the reign of Mary 
at considerable detail. His narrative is very entertaining, and 
relates many incidents and narratives of the services and brave 
deeds of individuals which are not to be met with in the ordi- 
nary histories. Much as the Scotch were liked in France, and 
highly as they were esteemed, their pronunciation of the 
French language seems, as a be expected, to have been a 
subject of amusement to the French. M. Francisque-Michel 
cites several passages from BrantOme and Rabelais, and some 
of the rhymsters of the period, turning the Scotch accent into 
ridicule. Bad, however, as that accent may have been in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, we doubt much whether it 
was worse than that with which Englishmen of the present 
day are in the habit, with so much complacency and self-satis- 
faction, of grating, or, to use the French phrase, flaying the 
ears of unfortunate Frenchmen. It must not, too, be forgotten 
that both BrantOme and Rabelais were terrible masters of sar- 
casm, and were not persons lightly to pass over anything that 
might offend their own fastidious tastes. 

-M. Francisque-Michel’s account of the learned Scotchmen 
who lived in France during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, is not only full of interest, but will be novel to most 
readers. The fact that Scotchmen were held in the very high- 
est esteem in France for their scholarly and philosophical at- 
tainments has not escaped Sir William Hamilton, whose vast 
and a age acquirements embraced so many objects of 
knowledge. During these two centuries, he says, it was hard 
to find a university without a Scotch professor. The Univer- 
sity of Guienne, at Bordeaux, seems to have been the favourite 
one in France for Scotch professors. One of the most cele- 
brated of them was George Buchanan. Boyd, Hegate, and 
Balfour were also distinguished teachers at that university. M. 
Francisque-Michel gives a short account of the life and adven- 
tures of each of them. The college of Saumur was the great 
seminary for French Protestants, and it numbered among its 
— two very learned Scotchmen of the name of 

ameron and Duncan. Scotch professors were also to be 
found at Toulouse, Poitiers, Douai, Dournay, Montauban, 
Nimes, Montpellier, &c. Their names and a concise narra- 
tive of their lives is given by our author. But with the end of 
the sixteenth century a great change took place in the life and 
manners of the Scotch. After the accession of James to the 
throne of England many of the younger members of Scotch 
families took to commerce. Instead of going to the Catholic 
College of France for their education, the Scotch Protestants 
went to the universities of Holland. The young Scotch Ca- 
tholics, however, continued to resort to France, and the Uni- 
versity of Bourges was now, with them, the fashionable place 
of education. e great Cujas was professor of law in that 
University, and one of his most distinguished pupils was 
pa ad Scot, of Aberdeen, who afterwards edited his 
wo 

Drummond, of Hawthornden, was one of the celebrated 
Scotchmen who attended the lectures on law at that Univer- 
sity. Many other names are given by M. Francisque-Michel. 
Henry IV. kept up the Scotch Guards, and like his predeces- 
sors, placed great confidence in them. During the reign of 
his son and successor, Louis XIII., they were commanded b 
a distinguished officer, Sir John Hepburn, known in Frenc 
histories as Le Chevalier d’Hebron, who had learnt the art of 
war under Gustavus Adolphus. By his frank manners, bis 
animated conversation, and his bold conceptions, Sir John won 
the friendship and the esteem of Richelieu, who spoke of him 
in his correspondence not only with admiration and respect, 
but even with affection. Sir John took a prominent part in 
all the wars of Louis XIII., and was killed at the siege of 
Saverne, in the year 1636. M. Francisque-Michel cites a pas- 

from a letter of Richelieu which expresses the great re- 

gret of the cardinal at this untoward event. A kinsman of the 

L nved name succeeded Sir John in the command of the Scotch 
8. 

During the seventeeth century there was a very large and 
influential Scotch society in Paris, and some interesting chap- 
ters are devoted by the author to this subject. The brilliant 
Anthony Hamilton and his charming sister, and the Comtesse 
de Grammont, were, of course, among its most striking orna- 
ments. The residence of James II. at St. Germain’s gave the 
Scotch society in Paris an éclat which it perhaps would not 
otherwise have had. To all persons connected with Scotland 
these chapters will be very attractive. M. Michel does not, 
however, terminate his history here, but carries his narrative 
of the connection between the two countries down to the resi- 
dence of Charles X. at Holyrood. Among other things he gives 
an account of that strange adventurer, Law, and of all the men 
who ie > a a leading part in the Rebellion of 1715 and 1745. 
One of the greatest losses which has happened to Scotch his- 
tory was the destruction of all the old Scotch archives which 

been preserved in the Scotch college at Paris, but were 
unfortunately burnt during the French Revolution. The most 
valuable of these documents was a large collection of 
rs which had been carried away from the Cathedral of 
w, by Archbishop Beaton, on his flight from Scotland. 
A valuable account of these papers and of their importance as 
oe bey of the Stuart dynasty, with many other 
culars, will be found in another gl of M. Francisque- 
ichel’s very entertaining and agreeable work. We cannot 
part from the book without expressing our confidence that it 
will be ey oy A all Scotchmen to be a most delightful 
contribution to the history of their country. 


—_— > —— 


A VERY PRETTY QUARREL. 
AUTHOR, ACTRESS, MANAGER, LESSEE. 

A pretty quarrel has arisen in the St. James's Theatre, in 
which an author, a manager, a lessee, and an actress appear 
be giving not only the “lie circumstantial,” but the “ lie di- 
rect,” to each other, in a way not very creditable to their pro- 
fession. A week ago we announ the production of Mr. 
Watts Phillips's drama “ His Last Victory,” with Miss Herbert 
and Mr. Vining in the chief parts; adding that the produc- 
tion was successful, and the play likely to become attractive. 
Our ink was barely ay ere the play was removed from the 
boards. Thereupon, Mr. Phillips wrote to us and to some of 
our daily contemporaries the note which follows :— 

“ Rue Penthiévre, Paris, June 29, 1862. 

“ As an author who has worked hard to gain reputation in a 
most t career, and who in that career has had a fair 
share of public favour, I appeal to your sense of justice to 
permit the insertion of the following statement ve to the 
causes which have led to the sudden withdrawal of my little 
drama, ‘ His Last Victory,’ from the boards of the St. James's 


a 
to | 8nd industrious farmer, who has been maitre of his commune, 


| filled up the ranks of the Old Guard with the soldiers of the 


Theatre. A few days ago I received a note from Miss Herbert 
(the lady who represents the principal female réle), in which 
she stated she played the part ‘very badly’ owing to her re- 
cent illness; adding, ‘in a week I hope to do you justice—at 
t I know I do not? My surprise may therefore be 
magined, when this morning I received a letter from Mr. 
Vining, the manager of the theatre, ing the diat 
withdrawal of the piece. ‘ You will be as astounded as I was,’ 
writes the manager, ‘to hear that “ His Last Victory” isto be 
withdrawn after to-night!!! This decision was come to after 
the fifth night. 1 protested against it, and told Mr. Millbank 
(the proprietor) it was not giving the piece fair play, and that 
I would not be held responsible for such a proceeding. The 
fact is,’ continues Mr. Vining, ‘ that towards the last rehearsals 
it became evident Miss Herbert did not like her part, and on 
Saturday morning I was satisfied in my own mind that your 
= was doomed to be withdrawn before it was acted” And Mr. 
ining’s letter, a purely business one, concludes with, *I wish 
ou to endertenk I am indignant at these unfair proceedings.’ 
urely, after such a letter from an experienced actor, and 
manager of the theatre from whose boards the piece is with- 
drawn to gratify the caprice of a lady who, by her own avowal, 
has been unable to do justice to her part, J am more than jus- 
tified in placing the matter before the public,—that public by 
whose tavour, as a dramatic author, I must rise or fall. Had I 
earlier known the opinion now expressed by Mr. Vining, that 
the piece was ‘doomed’ before being acted, it is scarcely ne- 
cessary for me to say I would have prevented its representa- 
tion at the St. —— ~~ 
am, &c., 





Warts Pariurrs.” 


Ig ya note Mr. Phillips adds a postscript, under date of 
uly 2:— 


J 


“This morning brought me a second letter from the Man- 
ager of the Theatre (Mr. Vining), begging me to exonerate him 
from what he calls this ‘ vile treatment’ of an author. “ Noth- 
ing shall induce me to hide,’ he writes, ‘the grief and indigna- 
tion that I feel at the treatment your piece has received. I 
consider the proceeding to have been unjust, unfair and cruel 
in the extreme ;’ adding,—and I pray you to remember it is the 
Manager of the Theatre who speaks,—' I think in the cause of 
authors you ought not to submit quietly ; and wherever I can 
do you Justice will.” Surely this is a literary matter which 
claims a public mention. | vy 
—To the first part of this note Miss Herbert replies in the fol- 
lowing words : 
“ Royal St. James’s Theatre, July 1. 
“T beg to inform you that the statements extracted from Mr. 
George Vining’s letter to Mr. Watts Phillips, which appeared 
in the latter gentleman’s communication to the Telegraph of 
yesterday, are a tissue of falsehoods from beginning to end. I 
was unaware of the intention to withdraw ‘ His Last Victory’ 
until that course was decided upon. It was not to the badness 
of my part, but to the badness of the piece, and Mr. Minny 
utter inability to carry it through—as the receipts from the 
— too disastrously proved—that its failure was due. If it 
necessary to prove that I was actuated by no personal mo- 
tive, I may call attention to the fact of my havi — a 
bad part in ‘Self-Made,’ a comedy translated by Mr. Vining 
himself; and, more lately, to my efforts in ‘ Forty Winks,’ the 
production of his friend, in which, to use the words of a con- 
temporary—who, after drawing attention to Mr. Vining’s care 
to let the world know that the St. James’s Theatre was under 
his management, says— Had anybody else but Miss Herbert 
appeared as Mrs. Honiton, the piece would have been unequi- 
vocally damned ;’ and regrets the ‘ use of her charms as a wo- 
man, and graces as an actress, to protect such vulgar trash 
from the condemnation it merits.’ Apologizing for thus in- 
truding on your valuable space, which 1 am compelled to do 
by the gross and unwarrantable attack of Messrs. Watts and 
ining, I remain, &c., Rota HERBERT.” 
—Mr. Millbank, the lessee, takes the responsibility u 
self—completely freeing Miss Herbert from blame. 
says— 

“T alone am responsible for having withdrawn ‘ His Last 
Victory,’ owing to its being, in my opinion, as poor a drama 
as ever was produced on the ~ = emphatically deny, as 
false, that I ever consulted Miss Herbert as to the withdrawal 
of the piece; and it was not till after I had so decided, and 
had seen Mr. Vining, that this lady was made aware of the 
fact. What shall I say of Mr. Vining, my confidential mana- 
ger, as to his conduct in writing to Mr. Watts Phillips, and 
giving him utterly false information as to my reasons for 
wthiawing the piece? Such unjustifiable conduct renders 
him unfit for the situation of trust and confidence he holds at 
the St. James’s. I never wished him to be responsible for the 
withdrawal of the piece, and I told him so at the time, 
which makes his conduct in volunteering this letter to Mr. 
Watts Phillips still more unjustifiable. For this ‘little 
drama,’ as the author calls it, I paid £100. After the first 
night it was acted the receipts gradually fell off; therefore, I 
deemed myself fully justified in attending to the interests of | 
the house, having sufficiently considered those of the author | 
in the price paid for the drama.”—Atheneum, July 5. 

naneaenaiapadmaalte 
THE OLD GUARD AT WATERLOO. 

We thought we had said the last word concerning Victor 
Hugo’s rhodomontade, in Les Misérables, about Cambronne 
and his exclamations. It seems, however, that a correspon- 
dent of the Esprit Public,a Paris newspaper, re-asserts and 
vindicates the authenticity of the famous saying long ago 
attributed to Cambronne. Here is the statement :— 

“ Few men had the good fortune of being survivors of the 
last square of Waterloo, and it has been doubted whether one 
remains. I know one; his name is Antoine Delean, and he 


inhabits the — of Vicq, in the canton of Conde, in the 
] of Valenciennes (Nord). He is an intelligent 


n him- 
r. Mill- 


and is without decoration. 

“ At the epoch of the battle of Waterloo he was aged from 
twenty-three to twenty-four years, for it must be remembered 
that the Emperor, after his return from the Isle of Elba, had 


Young, so that the grognards of twenty-four years were to be 
— among the brave men who refused to survive the last 
efeat. 

“ Antoine Delean counts but few years of service, but the 
have been well filled, and there are few soldiers whose lot it 
was to see so nearly and in so little time such great things. 

“He was at thirty paces from Poniatowski, when that un- 





fortunate prince di in the Elster, exclaiming, ‘God 
confided to me the honour of the Poles—I will only give it up 
to God.’ He was at five from General Petit when Na- 
Gate <0 Setar te ie of Elba, made his adieu to his 





} 
uards ; finally, he was ten paces from Cambronne, when he | 


pronounced the sublime phrase which it is pretended he did 
not pronounce. 

“ Now this is what Antoine Delean has related to me many 
times: ‘I was in the first rank—an advan which I owed 
to my being tall. The English artillery was thundering upon 
us, and we replied to each discharge by a fusillade which was 
kept up with undiminished volleys. 

“* Between two di the English general cried out to 
us, “ Grenadiers, surrender!” The General Cambronne re- 
plied, and I heard him perfectly well,“ La garde meurt et ne se 
rend = “Fire!” cried the lish General. 

“* We repaired the square, and we replied with our mus- 
kets. “ Grenadiers, surrender! you shall be treated like the 
first soldiers of the world!” the English General began again 
with a sorrowful voice. “La garde meurt et ne se rend pas,” 
replied Cambronne ; and along the whole line the officers and 
the soldiers repeated, “ La garde meurt et ne se rend pas.” [| 
did like the rest. 

“*A fresh volley then was poured upon us; and we replied 
as well as we could. “Surrender, Grenadiers, surrender!” 
cried the mass of English who surrounded us on all sides. 
Then it was that Cambronne, mad with impatience and anger, 
let fly the oath you have heard of. It was the last word that 
I heard, for I received a shot in my colback which stretched 
me senseless on a heap of dead bodies.’ 

“T regret that this recital spoils somewhat the superb de- 
scription of Victor Hugo; but I have no reason to suspect the 
good faith of my old friend. He is a brave fellow, who never 
speaks of his campaigns except when he is much ht for 
them, and who puts himself forward as little as possible.” 


A BANK DISCLOSING A CUSTOMER'S SECRETS. 
Nisi Prius; London, July 8; Foster v. The Bank of London. 


This was an action braught against the defendants’ bank 
for improperly disclosing the state of the plaintiff's account, 
who was a customer, and also for paying over a sum of £408 
upon a bill of exchange, — by the plaintiff, and nine 
months over-due, without giving the plaintiff proper notice, 
and for rendering him a false account of his balance at the 
bank.—The defendants pleaded “Not Guilty,” and by their 
plese denied that they were retained by the P aintiff, as all 

y him, not to disclose the nature of his account.—Mr. 
Lush, Q.C., Mr. Watkyn Williams, and Mr. eg 4 2 . 7 

eared for the plaintiff; and Mr. Bovill, Q.C., and Mr. T. 

rown for the defendants. 

The plaintiff, it appeared, was a commission t, who had 
formerly been in the employment of the French house of M. 
Perederoo, in the city. en pot the plaintiff got irto 
business on his own account, and ban. with the defendants, 
where at times he had a considerable balance to his credit. 
The plaintiff and Perederoo had several accommodation-bill 
transactions together, and the bill, the subject of the declara- 
tion, was drawn by a Frenchman, named Perilleux, and ac- 
cepted by the plaintiff, for the accommodation of M. Perederoo 
and Co.,for the sum of £512. It was promised to the plaintiff 
that the bill should never be presented, and he was subse- 
quently informed by one of the firm—M. Dumas, that the bill 
had been destroyed. On the 12th of December, on the morn- 
ing of which day the plaintiff had a balance of about £1,200 
at the defendants’ bank, M. Dumas went to the defendants’ 
bank and presented the bill, which was then nine months’ 
over-due, and demanded payment, and was informed by the 
cashier that the plaintiff then had only a sum of £408 standing 
to his credit, and the bank could not pay the bill. Very 
shortly afterwards M. Perederoo and Co. sent a check for 
£104 to the bank to the plaintiff's credit, and then M. Dumas 
again demanded payment of the bill of exchange, which was 
then cashed, the check having made up the amount of the bill. 
Subsequently, the plaintiff, on going to the bank to get some 
money, found that he had no assets, being unable to make 
certain payments pressing upon him, he was sued, and, not 
being able to pay, he pleaded “ infancy” for delay ; and those 
actions arising, as alleged, out of the conduct of the bank, led 
to his becoming insolvent ; his other creditors all coming upon 
him. The bank manager, on being asked about this matter 
by Mr. Angles, the plaintiff's solicitor, admitted that there had 
been a disclosure of the account of the plaintiff's balance at the 
bank, and regretted it. 

Mr. Bovill, for the defendants, submitied that there was no 
evidence to go to the jury. The only question was a question 
of law—whether there had been a breach of duty or not in the 
defendant's disclosing the nature of the plaintiff's account. 

His Lordship said the facts did not appear to be in dispute, 
and the best way weuld be to enter the verdict for the plain- 
tiff for the amount of the cash balance, £408, giving the defen- 
— leave to move to set aside that verdict if wrong in point 
of law. 

This course was adopté@, and a verdict was found accord- 
ingly.—In two other actions pending in reference to the same 
matter, it was that a stet processus should be entered as 
to them, ifthe Court should be of opinion that the present 
action was not sustainable. 


- 


CRICKET.—GENTLEMEN V. PLAYERS. 

A very remarkable e was played at seinem Oval on 
the 26th, 27th, and 28th ult., between the above sides, remain- 
ing in the end undecided. We borruw and abridge a few par- 
ticulars. 

On the first day, the Gentlemen first handled the bat. Their 
fifth wicket was valued at 43runs. The sixth (Mr. Burbidge’s) 
rose to more than 60, and the seventh (Mr. Daniel’s) to just 72. 
With such an array of Players, the opinion at this period 6f 
the match was strongly in their favour. But now came a 
change, one totally unlooked for. Mr. J. Walker and Mr. Lee 
were in together, and at the time they parted 182 were got. 
Among the thirty-five of Mr. Lee were a four, four threes, three 
twos, and singles. Mr. Miller, now companion of Mr. Walker, 
followed suit. The Pla seemed to be quite knocked off 
their bowling; ¢' llowed change upon the permutation 
Se still the ball received a merciless ing, and the 

elders were kept in a state of continual unrest. Even the 
batsmen grew fatigued with success. After at the 
wicket for nearly three hours, and scoring 98 runs, Mr. J. Walker 
was caught by Caffyn off Hayward, and the ninth wicket 
walked up to 262 runs. Mr. V. E. Walker took the situation 
vacated by his brother, and was not out when Mr. Miller po- 
litely returned Hayward’s ball, after scoring the Fe pd part 
of fifty-five runs off the Cambridge chieftain. Total amount 
of the Gentlemen’s first innings, 276. 

The day’s play wound up with 72 runs for the Players, at 
the cost of five wickets. Anderson joined Hayward on Fri- 
day morning, and between these excellent batsmen the lagging 
score soon walked up to of “ wyme tae 2 For the 
riddance of Hayward all the bowling faculties of the Gentle- 
men were by turns brought into play, and it is not a little sin- 
gular that all the Pla in this the second day of the match 


were caught out. yward’s innings a full two 
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hours, and among the figures which combined to make up se- 


venty-seven were many of large size. The Players closed their 
innings with a score of 244. This unlooked-for approximation 
to the huge total on the other side imparted fresh interest to 
the game, and the Players were in a general sense the favour- 
ites. The Gentlemen's good fortune of Thursday did not tol- 
low them in their second innings. The Hon. Mr. Lyttelton, 
it is true, got fifty-seven from his own bat, but the other scor- 
ings were, comparatively speaking, insignificant, if we except 
that of Mr. Daniel. At the drawing of stumps on Friday, 
eight wickets were lost for 118 runs. 

On Saturday morning, Mr. Burbidge, the “ not out,” opened 
the proceedings in conjunction with Mr. Miller. This ener- 

tic pair very soon put all the faculties of the field to a test. 

he hitting was not only free and to considerable purpose, but 
it exhibited at the same time a mastery achieved over the 
bowling of the Spee in what form soever it presented it- 
self. Mr. Burbidge é unusually short work of forty-three 
runs, among which on the score sheet were two fives, a leg hit 
for four, a drive for three, five twos, &c. Mr. Miller’s thirty- 
eight included a fine drive to the racket court for four, four 
threes, and five twos. Mr. V. E. Walker had the distinguished 
honour of bringing out his bat for the second time. The va-| 
rious contributions of the Gentlemen being now totalled by the | 
official scribes, the upper sheet of the telegraphic board exhi- | 
bited the figures 211. 

The Players, according to this, required 244 to win, and it 
was two o'clock in the day that they went to work for the 
number. According to the ordinary modes of calculation, there 
was not sufficient time to get the runs, and the Gentlemen— 
having to all appearance the game in their hands—were anx- 
ious to dispose of their antagonists with as little delay as pos- 
sible. But the two leading batsmen on the Players’ side in the 
second innings opened their shoulders pretty freely, and sent 
the ball bounding to such lengths of the ground that from the 
first four overs twenty runs resulted.—This spurt however did 
last. Csesar was put out for1, when only 114 runs were scored, 
and half the wickets down. * * The ee at this period 
was imagined by the visitors generally to be virtually settled, 
although four men of well-earned repute had to be disposed of. 
Caffyn and Surrey Stephenson, who followed next, dissipated 
to a great extent the dark cloud that hovered about the 
Players. The bowling had gone off, and frequent changes 
were had recourse to. Time kept stealing on, and un- 
less these batsmen were got rid of by some of the many 
devices incident to cricket, it was seen that the wreath of 
conquest would be as far from reach at the end as at the 
beginning of the match. At 6.30 Caffyn fell a victim to the 
slows of Mr. Walker. Anderson, whose name in the pro- 
oo was marked against the figure 9, joined Stephenson. 

54 runs were telegraphed as the crop of eight wickets. The 
Players did not entertain a hope of getting a rua per minute 
for ninety successive minutes, and thereby claim a victory. 
No. Their object was to keep their wickets up, and thus 
prevent their opponents from obtaining the honour. Another 
council of war was held by the Gentlemen, and Mr. Lyttelton 
went on again at the pavilion end, and Mr. Miller at the other. 
But Anderson and his partner, like “Gallio,” cared for none 
of these thin Away went the ball from Anderson, counting 
four; anon from Stephenson for a like number; smaller hits 
were the concomitants of almost every over. Mr. Walker went 
on n; but to no purpose. With the advancing minutes 
both en seemed the more firmly settled in their position. 
Ata quarter past seven the score stood at 200. In the next 
hve minutes there was an advance of five runs ; the next over 
contributed three. Presently Anderson drove the ball with 
the force of a rifle, and another three resulted. On reaching 
the wicket-keeper’s hand once more, the time for drawing the 
stumps and declaring the game “ drawn” duly arrived. (Non- 
cricketers may not be aware that a match not decided in three 
days is virtually drawn, unless special provision be made to 
the ero Ed. Alb.) 

No less 1810 balls were bowled, and a gross number of 
942 runs resulted therefr a ber that has no recorded pa- 
rallel in a contest between the amateur and professional forces 
ofthe kingdom. It is generally believed that nearly 9000 persons 
were present on the three days occupied in the endeavour to 








play it out. The mystical figure “ three” was also prominent 
at the close of the match, as both the men in had scored 33 
each, and 33 more were wanted to give the Players the win- 
7 Surrey Club, we believe, have presented Mr. 





origin of the cave is further confirmed, by the fact that it is 
situated near what is known to have been one of the test 
thoroughfares for Indians in passing to and from Can and 
that bushels of the jaspar chips have been found in an ancient 
Indian o_o, close by. The place is likely to be- 
come one of much traditional interest. The entrance will be 
enlarged, and a path constructed to it from the top of the 
mountain, whence a bridle path can easily be made three- 
quarters of a mile to the road. This done, the Jasper Cave 
will be one of the attractions of the visitors at the Alpine 
House, for the pretty specimens of the stone to be obtained, 
for the magnificent yiews that are to be seen from the summit 
of the mountain, and for the beautiful ride to it. 





InstrtuTION oF CrviL EnGrneers.—The Council of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers have awarded the following ee 
miums for papers read during the session 1861-62:—1. A Tel- 
ford Medal, the Manby premium, in books, and a Stephenson 
prize of 25 guineas, to C. A. Hartley, M. Inst. C. E., for his 
“ Description of the Delta, and of the Works recently executed 
at the Sulina Mouth of the Danube.” 2. A Telford Medal, and 
a Miller prize of 15 ae ae to J. H. Muller (of the Hague), for 
his cn “On Reclaiming Land from Seas and Estuaries.” 
3. A Telford Medal and a Miller prize of 15 guineas, to J. Pa- 
ton, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper “ On the Sea Dykes of Schles- 
wig and Holstein, and on RReclaimin, Land from the Sea.” 4. 
A Telford Medal, to J. Abernethy, M. Inst., C.E., for his “ De- 
scription and Illustrations of the Works at the Ports of Swan- 
sea, Silloth, and Blyth.” 5. A Telford Medal to J. B. Denton, 
M. Inst. C.E., for his paper “ On the Discharge from Under- 
drainage, and its Effects on the Arterial Channels and Outfalls 
of the Country.” 6. A Watt Medal to J. d@’ ilar Samuda, 
M. Inst. C.E., for his ly ey “On the Form and Materials for 
Iron-plated Ships, and the Points requiring Attention in their 
Construction.” 7. A Council Premium of Books to J. Brun- 
lees, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper “On Railway Accidents— 
their causes and means of prevention.” 8. A Council Premium 
of Books to Capt. Galton, R.E., F.R.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E. for his 
paper “ On Railway Accidents, showing the bearing which ex- 
isting legislation has upon them.” 9. A Council Premium of 
Books to H. C. Forde, M. Inst. C. E., for his paper on “ The 
Malta and Alexandria Submarine Cable.” 10. A Council Pre- 
mium of Books to C. W. Siemens, F.R.S., M. Inst. C.E., for his 
paper “ On the Electrical Tests employed during the construc- 
tion of the Malta and Alexandria Telegraph, and on Insulat- 
ing and Protecting, Submarine Cables.” 11. A Council Pre- 
mium of Books to J. A. Longridge, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper 
on “The a and the Mutla.” 12. A Council Premium 
of Books to J. Oldham, M. Inst. C.E., for his paper “ On Re- 
claiming Land from Seas and Estuaries.” 





COMMEMORATION AT OxForD.—The annual commemora- 
tion took place at Oxford, at the Sheldonian Theatre, on 
Wednesday last, and was attended, among other notabilities, 
by Lord Palmerston, Lord Westbury, and Mr. Gladstone. De- 
grees of D.C.L. were awarded to M. de Moreira, the Brazilian 
Envoy, Sir E? Walker Head, late Governor-General of Cana- 
da, Sir James Outram, Dr. Jeremie, Regius Professor of Divi- 
nity at Cambridge, Dr. Watson, President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, Professor Wheatston, of tel ic cele- 
brity, and Mr. Henry Taylor, the author of “ Philip Van 
Artevelde.” @he Crewcian Oration was delivered by Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, Professor of Poetry at Oxford. The prize 

ms and Essays were: In Latin verse,“ Cesar in Senatu 
nterfectus,” by Mr. R. W. Raper, Trinity College; in Latin 
rose, “ Quaeritur quisnam sit finis Statuendus in mis Pub- 
ice aut Privatim Sublevandis,” y Mr. J. Bryce, B. A., Oriel 
College ; in English prose, “ An Estimate of the Value and In- 
fluence of Works of Fiction in Modern Times,” by Mr. T. 
Green, B.A., Baliol owen: in English verse (Newdegate), 
“ Julian the Apostate,” by Mr. Auchmuty, Lincoln College.— 
London paper, July 5. 

ATTEMPTED ASSASSINATION OF THE ARCHDUKE CONSTAN- 
TINE.—“ At Warsaw, as at St. renee, Ge extreme parties 
seem to have agreed to turn aside the Government from the 
path of reform into which it had boldly entered. These par- 
ties will fall, it is to be hoped, at Warsaw before the good 
sense of the public, as they have fallen at St. Petersburg. I 


|send you a few details of the horrible attempt to e 


alker with a silver bat, in admiration of his splendid score | 


of 98. This is the first occasion on which the Gentlemen have 
held their own against the Players. 


_——____—_ 


A New Arrraction ror Waite Mountain Tovrists.— 
A cave of jasper—the mineral being of ificent colour 
and quality—has been discovered near Berlin Falls, New 
Hampshire. From accounts in the Eastern papers, we 
glean the following particulars of this geological wonder : 

The entrance to the cave is so small that a man can barely 
enter it, on hands and knees; but it immediately grows larger 
and widens, and about ten feet from the entrance, is nine feet 
high and fifteen feet wide, opening into a fine apartment, sixt 
feet in length, formed of jasper of a delicate blue and as 
colour, striped with red. Mineralogists who have explored 
the locality report that the vein of jasper in which this cave is 
situated starts in a precipitous hill, two miles northwest of 
Berlin Falls, and runs on a N.N.E. and W.S.W. direction, 
cropping out several times in a distance of two miles. Stratus 
granular quartz and flesh coloured feldspars occur, with occa- 
sional masses of ee slate, all forming together a very 
interesting mineralogical region. A mile further east, very 
beautiful quartz crystals are found, and also, near the banks of 
the And: in, which here rushes tumultuously over the 
rocks, valuable purple amethysts; Albite, Clevelandite, iron, 
and mtiferous galena. The long disputed question where 
the Indians of New Eng!and got jasper to make their arrows, 
which are found to this day over the Eastern States, is now 
considered settled. In Essex county, Mass., jasper occurs, 
mostly of a dull red colour, and the Indians made arrows of 
this ; but it has never been known till now where they got blue 
jasper for the same b 

_Doubtiess they found this vein, and appreciating its value for 
flints and arrows, commenced, hundreds of years since, to chip 
off pieces, and continued the work until a cavern sixty feet in 
extent was cut out of the solid rock of jasper. The sides and 
top of the cave show that it has been chipped off in many 
thousands of places. In some directions the jasper has been 
Cut to its intersection with the granite, and there the work 
suddenly stops; nor is there any place where the granite is 
cut off. On the bottom of the cave a tomahawk and Indian 
axe were found, of the kind that was used during the French 
and Indian wars, when the Pequawkets, Penpacooks, and 

tribes on the south, and the St. Francois tribes 
on the wandered up and down this beautiful river. On 


its banks are traces of and their arrows, axes, and 
other implements are found in abundance. This theory of the 


| the Grand 


| 


| 
| 
| 





| Administration, Marquis Wielopolski. 


the Grand Duke Constantine. 
“ Yesterday morning, the 3d of July, his Imperial Highness 
Duke Constantine had received at the Chateau du 
Belvedére the high Polish functionaries, and a deputation from 
the Municipal Body, presented to him by the head of the Civil 
he Duke had a kind 
word for each ; to the members of the Council of State he said 
that he counted upon their loyal support, and was happy to 


|share their labours. At noon his Imperial Highness visited 


the Greek Cathedral, afterwards the Catholic Cathedral, and 
was received at the or of both churches by the metropo- 
litan archbishops of the respective faiths. He was heartily 
welcomed everywhere by a large crowd, who occasionally 
cheered him. In the evening his Imperial Highness drove in 
his i to the theatre without an escort to see the opera 
of “ Stradella.” “ Before the opera was over, while getting into 
his carriage, about half-past 9 o'clock, under the vestibule of 
the theatre, an es p~ 2d had a ae owe of 
the approached close to him an a pistol point 
blank at him. The ball, oy. only grazed the left cla- 
vicle, having been turned off by a button and the Archduke’s 
epaulette. The assassin was immediately seized by one of the 
aides-de-camp on duty, Baron Bremsen, who caught him so 
firmly by the back of the neck that he nearly choked him. 
The man vomited, and it was fur a moment supposed he had 
taken poison. This miserable wretch had the pistol still in his 
hand. His name is Jaroszynski, and he is a tailor’s appren- 
tice. 

“He has already been examined, and some ot his accom- 
plices have been arrested. It is difficult to describe what con- 
sternation this event has caused among the Russians, as well 
as among the Poles. The Opera, as you may imagine, was 
brought to a sudden conclusion, and among the first at the side 
of the Grand Duke was the Marquis Wielopolski. The Grand 
Duke was taken back to yar in ea ye > 
received surgical aid and e wo e then 

roceeded in a close i to the Chateau du Belvedére. 

e himself informed the Grand Duchess of what had occurred, 
and, despite the advanced state of her pregnancy, she received 
the news with t calmness. 

“ At first it was feared that this attempt was but the signal 
for some revolutionary movement. Strong detachments of 
troops immediately patrolled the streets and occupied the 

rincipal squares, but, happily. last night and this morning 
ve passed in perfect tranquillit 

“ And what will now be the consequences of this attempt? 
Let us hope that it will induce the friends of order to pro- 
nounce themselves en 'y against a factious minority, 


which shrinks from po means to thwart the regenerating work 





inaugurated by the Soverei: vunder the aus ices of his 
brother and oF the Marquis Wielopolski. eer Te ee 
“It is said that among the persons arrested is the man who 
one a eye ve The General has been suffering great 
e ew 3.” — We 
j 7 Bare Belge y' Letter from Warsaw, 4th inst. in the 


CHARLES THE TWELFTH.—It was the excitement of war, not 
the abject to be obtained ¥ it, that inspired him. Accordingly, 
he could scarcely be called a great commander ; for though he 
comnranded armies, gained victories, and understood the Com- 
mentaries of Cesar, he had no notion of tactics; he neither 

d any extensive military genius or knowledge what- 
ever ; nor did he evince any of the resources of a well- nformed 
mind in matters of difficulty. All he ever did from Narva to 
Pultowa, was to dash forward with any portion of his army 
that could keep up with him, and without any consideration 
of the number of men who were opposed to him, or how 
posted ; he went into the mélée perfectly indifferent how many 
of his soldiers perished with or without him. He made war 
with no object ; his ambition did not lead him to desire terri- 
tory, and he had no principle of public or national feeling to 
advance. When he had pomen a victory he did not know 
what to do with it, and only longed for another, He was ut- 
terly indifferent to all that became his station in manners 
habits of life, or equipage. Though not rude to women, he 
paid them very little attention, and at a time when his arm 
occupied Leipsic, and he was constrained to pay a visit of cere 
mony to the Queen of Poland, (to whom he especially owed 
sympathy and compassion,) he did not speak above three words 
with her, but talked during the whole visit with a foolish little 
dwarf, whom her Majesty had in her suite. In his habits he 
was slovenly and filthy—the yellow leather waistcoat and 
breeches, which are such a characteristic in all the pictures of 
this sovereign, “ were so greasy that they might have been 
fried.” His meals consisted of small beer, which he drank at 
a great draught, with coarse bread, on which he spread butter 
with his thumb. He was never more than a quarter of an 
hour at table, apd never spoke a single word whilst he was 
eating. He had no sheets or mney to his bed, but rolled himself 
up in a rug upon the tressels, and stretched and shook himself 
for all his toilet when he awoke ; he never combed his hair but 
with his fingers, which were never very clean; and he wore 
gloves only when on horseback. His horses were ill selected 
and worse groomed, with rough coats and thick bellies, and 
were covered with sackings instead of horse-cloths when not 
saddled,—which, however, they mostly were, awaiting the 
King’s rides ; and these were solitary and very extensive. The 
grooms were in keeping with the stable, and were the veriest 
joons that ever served a Monarch. The only thing that looked 
fine in his equipage was a large guilt Bible, which always lay 
at his bedside. He had very ayy Hn pace of a | 

courage, ess of co! uences, an 
never calculating chances; but he was oieien arte to him in 
the military quaiities of caution and circumvention. He was 
just a wilful man with an iron constitution, strong determina- 
ion, and an utter disregard of danger, who came early into 
the possession of power, and was beyond all controul of friends. 
It has been well said of this Prince, “ qu'il n’étoit point Alex- 
andre, mais qu’il auroit été le meilleur d’Alexandre.”—Sir Z. 
Oust’s “ Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth Century.” 








Prizz SureLD—ENGLisu aND Scotcn Riie-Matcon.—As 
this affair has risen to the dignity of a national event by the 
means which are to be taken for transmitting a record of it to 
other generations, we may as well describe the shield, descri, 
tive of it, which goes to land, and the design of which 
spoken of as being at once original and vigorous. Thisshield 
is to be placed in some conspicuous place in the metropolis— 

bably the National Gallery or Westminster Hall, but the 
has not he been decid It has been the joint produc- 
tion of Mr. rge John Cayley, well known as an accom- 
plished amateur designer and worker in the precious metals, 
and Mr. Watts, the noblest and most i: native ter of the 
day. Mr. Cayley designed the form of the shield, which is 
formed by the union of three spherical triangles, within one 
border, and Mr. Watts supplied the details of the ornamenta- 
tion, which is very ve and masculine in character. The 
whole shield is surrounded by a bold border in high relief, into 
which the rose and thistle are wrought with other national de- 
vices, In the upper Syn ta the national rose and thistle, 
very boldly ond lan treated. The centre is formed by a 
medallion portrait at Queen ; lower down is a group of a 
Highlander and an English rifleman freeping hands; and in 
the compartments between and around this and the medallion 
four companions, in relief, of Bannockburn, Flodden Field, 
Elizabeth at Tilbury, and the Queen firing the first shot atthe 
Wimbledon gathering—thus commemorating a defeat of Eng- 
land by Scotland, a defeat of Scotland by land, and ‘two 
occasions when English Queens have stood forward in front of 
the array for national defence. It is proposed to contruct the 
work of iron and gold. 


A Tovcnixe Monument.—In the architectural gallery of 
the Great Exhibition is a model of the monument which has 
been erected by the Indian government over the well at 
Cawnpoor. It is inscribed: “ Sacred to the me agen memory 
of a great company of Christian people, chiefly women and 
children, who, near this spot, were cruelly massacred by the 
followers of the rebel Nana Dhoondopunt Bithoor, and cast, 
the dying with the dead, into the well below, on the 15th day 
of July, 1857.” The original is built of Chunar sandstone 
with a gate of gun metal, and will ultimately be ornamented 
with a picce of sculpture, the gift of the late Earl Canning, 
and which is now in the hands of Baron Marochetti. The 
model, which is in soapstone, was made by native 
and is un a scale of half an inch to the foot; it is simple an 
unornamented, and but for the associations connected with it, 
would probably not attract much notice. 


Secrets or “THe Hovse.’—Lord Stanley, in returning 
thanks at the Peabody banquet for the toast of the two Houses 
of Parliament, caught the inspiration of the occasion, and 
turned it to admirable account. He assured his hearers that 
social position in the House meant little, and that talent was 
everything. “T have often known the House of Commons to 
discovera man of ability almost before he arrived at the know- 
l himself, and I have often seen gentlemen of provincial 
ability—gentlemen who happen to have a great gift of speech 
with nothing particular to say, come amongst us, and 
immediately find their level.” 


Bruta.ity or A Sarp-MasTeR; REMARKABLE EscaPe.— 
On Monday night, the Italian barque Dacia of Genoa, laden 
with a of grain from Ibrail, arrived at Queenstown. Her 
commander, Capt. Cardiglia, reports a strange occurrence 


which pened on the 22nd ult., when his vessel was passing 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, te Monte delle ie. 
At six o'clock in the morning of day he descried with his 
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glass an object floating on the starboard bow of the vessel. On 
closer observation, it was found to be a man k 


of the knees, the being profusely embroidered with 


himeelf | silver lace. On her head she wore a countess’s coronet set 


afloat by means of a plank. Capt. Cardiglia luffed the ship, | with brilliants, from which flowed a long white gossamer lace 


and having got along side the man, succeeded in taking him 
on board. It appeared that he had been some time on the 
water, and he was quite exhausted by the exposure and hard- 
ship to which he had been subjected. As soon as he had re- 
covered, he gave a detailed narrative of his adventures, which, 
it must be admitted, partook of a very strange and singular 
character. 

The man stated that he was a native of Santa Maria For- 
mosa, near Venice, and that his name was Sciayi Carlo. Ac- 
cording to his story, he had hired as a sailor at Smyrna, in the 
American barque neesco, bound with a cargo of rags from 
Constantinople to New York, to which port the vessel be- 
longed. On joining her, the captain treated Calro kindly, but 
after he had + peepee on his voyage, the captain’s conduct 
was by different, and Carlo was ye to every possible 
severity, in common with some other Italian sailors, who had 
joined the vessel. No time was allowed him for sleep or 
meals, and he was kept incessantly at work. The bad treat- 
ment was not visited on Carlo alone, but was exhibited to his 
messmates, so much so, that a countryman of his, named Ni- 
colo Castagnini, leaped overboard about the 5th ult., when the 
vessel was off Pontellaria, near Sicily. This poor man suc- 
ceeded in getting on board of a vessel which was near the 
Francesco ; a boat was immediately sent after him, and he was 
taken out of the vessel. The recapture of Castagnini only 
whetted the cruel disposition of the captain of the Fran- 
cesco, and his victim was forthwith lashed to a boom which 
‘Was suspended between the main and mizen shrouds. Cas- 
tignini was kept in this ition for fully two hours, and the 
tortures to which he and Carlo were exposed daily increased. 
They both determined to throw themselves on the mercies of 
Providence for a release from their sufferings, and at midnight, 
on the 21st of June, Castagnini leaped overboard, and he was 
followed by Carlo, in an hour afterwards. The latter took 
with him a bit of plank, on which he drifted ‘at the mercy of 
the wind and waves for fully six hours, when he was picked 
up by the captain of the Dacia, who, it is right to mention, re- 
ports very favourably of the man’s conduct since he was taken 
on board his vessel. There are no tidings of Castagnini. We 
= these details as they have been mentioned to us, on excel- 

t authority, and it is stated that Capt. Cardiglia places eve 
reliance on the story, from the minute circumstantiality with 
which it has been given by the unfortunate man with whom 
his ship fell in.—Cork Daily Herald, July 10. 





Great Cat Suow.—Free for all Toms and Tabbies, in the 
Commonwealth. Humbug and Sons have engaged the Music 
Hall, being the most appropriate place, tor caterwauling, for a 
grand exhibition of cats. 

They have selected a moment when money is so very plenty 
that—owing, perhaps, to the heat of the weather—it burns in 
our pockets—a period of great national prosperity, when we 
have so few demands upon our spare cash, to invite the public 
to _ pers cats. 

umbug an: 8 have spared no pains to gratify the laud- 
able curiosity of such, as prefer bestowing their aney upon 
tom cats, or any other unquestionable tomfooleries. They 
have imported the celebrated Kilkenny cats, who will 
through the formance of fighting, till nothing is left, but the 
ends of their tails—The Lilliput cat will be exhibited, so 
small, that it will jump, for an hour, backward and forward, 
a common sized finger ring.—The famous ramcat, 
from Mount Ararat, so large and strong, that it will stand up, 
on all fours, under the weight of an eadiveien: before dinner. 

Five hundred cats have already been entered ; among them, 
the musical cat, whose powers have been so improved, by the 
instructions of Signor Pickypocketti, that it will mew Yankee 
Doodle, without missing a note-—A premium of fifty dollars 
will be paid, for the fattest cat, in Massachusetts. Premiums 
= also be paid for cats with two heads, six legs, and two 

8. 

Admittance 25 cents; children under twelve, and over 

eighty, 15 cents. Proprietors of the cats, free—Boston Tran- 





A Currovs Case or Liasitrry.—In the Westminster Court | ¢ 


of Exchequer, the Rev. Mr. Milligan lately brought an action 
against the London and North-western Railway Company for 
anes sustained on the 4th of July, 1861, by the xplosion 
of a locomotive of a mail train from London to Holyhead. 
The company denied their responsibility, inasmuch as they 
were not responsible for the explosion of the locomotive, the 


having ously taken all care and protection against acci- 
dents.—Mr. Baron Martin, in poten ds up for the jury, said 
the railway company, being common carriers, were liable for 


all transmitted by them, unless destroyed by the will of 
or her Majesty’s enemies. In reference to passengers the 
case was different. If an accident occurred without any 
blame to the company, damages could not be recovered.—The 
Jory, of o~ rapes together for o- hours, came into court 
ey could not agree, and were not likely to do so. 

They were discharged. ’ 
CANADIAN AvtHors ty EnGLanp.—We understand that 
Dr. Wilson’s book (“ Prehistoric Man’) will be a large book of 
a thousand octavo, with seventy illustrations. It dis- 
cusses the much-mooted question, from whence came the In- 
dians of America, from Asia or Europe? and also describes 
and illustrates the progress they made in the civilized arts be- 
fore the coming of Europeans in the train of Columbus. We 
understand that Dr. Wilson leans to the conclusion that the 
Indians are of Mongol race. Great labour and research have 
been expended in gathering the necessary materials for the 
work. It is to be published by McMillan, of Cambridge, and 
will be a creditable contribution to literature by our’national 

University. 


| pings —— similarly adorned ; on each side rode a very 


veil, enveloping the whole of her person, except the face and 
| bosom; her hair was loose, and fell in large masses over her 
| shoulders, and on her bosom she wore a large brooch in the 
| shape of a star, oo of brilliants. She rode a beautiful 
| milk-white steed, adorned with dark blue velvet trappings 
ornamented with gold, and on the four corners of the housing 
| were large stars formed of brilliants, the other part of the vm 
some boy habited asa , and two little girls in light blue 
satin dresses, and hats with white plumes. After the lady 
came other children followers; then Leofric, Earl of Mercia, 
banners, pages, and followers, &c.,&c. So great was the pres- 
sure of the crowd around her ladyship’s palfrey, that it required 
the services of a body of strong men armed with stout cudgels 
to clear the way.— Daily News, June 24. 
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PROBLEM, No. 706. By 8. Lloyd. 
From the “ Field.” 
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White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


SoLuTION TO PropLem No. 705. . 





White. Black? 
1. Rto K B6, ch 1. K tks R* 
2, Qto K B&, ch | 2 KtoK4 
3. Q to K B 4, checkmate. 


*IfKtoK. 2 Qto B8ch, and 3. R to B 7, checkmate. 


The following is an off-hand GAME, played lately between 
Messrs. Anderssen and Barnes. 


Black (A.) White (B.) Black (A.) White (B.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK B3(a) | 12 Btks B tks B 
2PtoQ4 PtoK3 13 Kt to Kt 5 to B2 
tif Kt to K 14 B tks P PtoK R38 
4QtoR5,ch PtoK Kt3 | 15 QtksRP tks K BP, ch 
5 QtoR4 Bto Kt2 16 pt tks Q P, ch 
6 +4 b+ Castles 17 K to to Kt2 
7TKttoKBS PtoQ4 18 BtksKtP KttoQB3 
8PtoK Kt4 P tks 19 RtoK seo" 

9 Q Kt tks P K 20 BtoR7, ch K to 

10 QBto K Kt 5 P tks Kt 21 Ktto B7,ch R tks Kt 
ll Q B tks Kt BtoK B3 22 B to Kt 6, dis. ch, and wins. 








(a) This is a quaint fancy of Mr. Barnes’s, and, though it may 
answer — ly, would never do to depend upon for even a 
lerably safe openi 


INTERNATIONAL CuEss Conoress.—The lr proceedings of 
this Congress closed on Saturday evening at a late hour. It had 
been announced that the match by a the Clubs of 
Paris and the Congress would be played on Saturday, but at the last 
moment the French authorities declined to give over the use of a 
telegraphic wire to the Chess Association, and the arrangement in 
consequence broke down. Various means were adopted to pre- 
vent any disappointment arising among the numerous visitors to 
the Congress who assembled at an early hour in St. James’s-hall. 
Herr Anderssen displayed his om by playing eight games 
simultaneously, giving a knight in each case to his ——— 
in a majority of instances he succeeded in = game. It 
was then determined that a match should be played between Eng- 
lish and foreign players by telegraph, the foreign players pro- 
ceeding to the rooms of the London Club, in Cornhill, and the 
messages being transmitted through the telegraph wires. Five 
— were played, the first a consultation game between Herr 
derssen and M. Paulsen against Mr. M en and Herr Low- 
enthal; ,the second between the Chevalier de St. Bon and Mr. 
Medley : the third between Signor Dubois and Captain Sunes : 
the fourth between Herr Falkbeer and Mr. Campbell, and the fifth 
between Herr Steinitz and Mr. Hannah. The games were not 
played rapidly, and were unfinished at a very late hour. In the 
d tournament a fine game was played between Mr. Barnes and 
r. Blackburne. The latter gentleman offered his opponent an 
open game, but Mr. Barnes adopted the Sicilian defence, seized 
every opportunity of mena, t ces, and finally, by his lo: 
experience in end games, placed his pawns so advantageously tha 
he succeeded in mating his antagonist. The tournaments will now 
be continued at the various clubs in London, and will probably ex- 
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and the award of prizes will take place a few days later. In the 
Problem Tourney there are nearly 500 problems entered for com- 





We understand that Dr. McCaul, President of Universi 
Kye oh also a bev ae A in ly = “ Roman Incription » 
n which his ripe scho am rtuniti 
- gma, et oy Tem p ple opportunities for dis- 

Tue Lavy Goprva Processton.—After an interval of 
eleven years, the Lady Godiva’s ride through Coventry was 
yesterday revived, amid great pomp and ceremony, and at- 
tracted an immense influx of visitors. On Saturday and Sun- 
day eA and by vehicles of all descriptions by road, 
crowds poured into the ancient city of Coventry from all the 
towns and villages in the district within a circuit of many 
—_ i a Biter d we" | 5 London and North West- 

rn, and the Midland railways, by excur- 

sion trains, added vast multit stran, 

a . inte ety. udes to the number of gers 

e pi ion formed near the entrance to St. Mary’s- 

and from that point proceeded through the princi eas at 
the city. iva was represented Uy Madame Tptitin. 
The lady was in silk fleshings, with a white satin pet- 
ticoat fastened at the hips, and reaching to within a few inches 


, and the examination of these will occupy some time ; but 
the prizes will probably be announced before the close of the Con- 
grees. The whole of the public St. James’s-hall 

ve given t sal 
ressed their gratification at the excellent ments and cour- 
a of Mr. Lowenthal, the manager; Mr. Medley, the secretary ; 
and Mr. Hampton, the treasurer.— Times, July 7. 








| Tue New Prinvs or Scor.anp.—The Right Rey. Dr. Ro- 

|bert Eden, Bishop of Moray and Ross, who has just been 

elected Primus of the Episcopal Church of Scotland, was for 

many years a beneficed clergyman in ee having held 
from 1837 to 1853. 


the rectory of Leigh, Essex, He is the third 
son of the late Sir Frederick Morton Eden, and married in 
1827 the yo t daughter of the late Sir James Allan Park, 


Justice of the Court of Common Pleas. Dr. Eden was educa- 
ted at Christ Church, Oxford,.where he graduated, with classi- 
Moray and in 1851. 


Tuvecee mx IRELAND.—Without rambling off into the eter- 
nal “ tenant right,” it may be said that one reason why this 








tend over another fortnight. The banquet takes place next week, | skin 


roceedings in 
on, and the visitors have universally ex- | Ka 


cal eens He was consecrated to the bishopric of 








. July 26 
barbarity still endures in Ireland, must be to the pecu- 
liar social position of the Irish peasant. ith him his scrap 


of land, be it only the size of a small room, is a necessary 
life, as much as bread and meat are to other men. He 

an agriculturist, and he does not spin, professionally. 
this support is taken from him (and he may be cut adrift at 
any moment,) he becomes destitute and a pauper. There is 
too much competition for this commodity amon 
those who are a shade better off than himself, to render it 
likely that he can obtain a rood in another one. 8o he 
borrows the old rusty firelock, and has the wild Indian satis- 
faction of going out and laying low his enemy. Much, too, 
must be p = | to the account of that Corsican spirit which 
someway savours the blood of most Celtic nations; but until 
something is done to alter this serf-like relation to , from 
one of pure life and death, to a natural commercial connexion, 
readily dissoluble without violence or fatal consequences, no 
very radical reform may be looked for.—All the Year Round. 





Prizes AT THE Great Exntsrrion.—The ceremony of ac- 
cording the prizes of the Great Exhibition took place on the 
11th inst. The Duke of Cambridge officiated as representative 
of the Queen, supported by the leading members of the Cabi- 
net and a large number o' —- rinces and dignitaries. The 
attendance was estimated at 100,000. The list of awards fills 
twenty-four columns of small type. ; 

Among the awards in general for machinery, America gets 
twenty medals for agricultural and horticultural machines ; six 
for military articles, and one medal each for Colt’s revolvers. 
and for naval architecture. 





Lonpon StaTvEs—A return of the London statues belong- 
ing to the nation contains the names of six Sov harles 
I., at Charing-cross; James I1., in Whitehall ens ; = 
Anne, in the two Queen-squares ; George IL, in Golden- 
square; George III., in Pall-mall east and at Somerset-house ; 
and Geotge IV., in Trafalgar-square. The Duke of Kent is in 
Portland-place. Of warriors there are Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, 
in Old Palace-yard ; Lord Nelson, in Trafalgar-square ; the 
Duke of Wellington, at Hyde Park-corner and on Tower- 

n; and General Sir C. a and oe ger sag Have- 
ock, in Trafalgar-square. Achilles, in Hyde Park ; Canning, 
in New Palace-yard ; and Dr. Jenner, in Kensington- 8, 
complete the list, unless we reckon the statues in New 
Palace of Westminster. 





Taxes upon Deata.—The finance accounts show that the 
tax upon probates of wills and letters of administration = 
duced a net sum of £1,807,307 in the financial year 1861-62, 
the tax upon legacies and successions £2,266,351. They are 
constantly-increasing taxes, growing with our growth ; the in- 
crease last year over the product of the preceding year was 
£123,540. The first of these duties is of very respectable an- 
tiquity, for a stamp duty upon probates of wills and adminis- 
trations has been collected ever since 1694, being one of the 
Dutch importations of that period ; but legacy duty is - 82 
years old, and succession duty on real estate only - 





FUNERAL oF GENERAL Bruce.—The company having as- 
sembied in the library of Broom Hall, around the bier of the 
departed, Canon Stanley took his place at the head of the cof- 
fin, and proceeded to read-the ing and im ve burial 
service of the Church of d. beau = 
which marked the reading of the learned canon was - 
mirable keeping with the scene and circumstances. Having 
finished that portion of the eet ae ~~ 
ve, the company retired to where v. Dr. 
halmers, Dunfermline, conducted the devotions to 
the forms of the Church of Scotland. The company, 
by the chief mourner, the Hon. Thomas Bruce, followed 
the hearse to the burial vault of the family at Dunfermline. 
As the coffin was removed from the hearse we observed a 
wreath borne upon it. On drawing nearer we found that it 
came—a votive offering—from a son and daughter of our wi- 
dowed Queen. These simple but significant words told its 
story—“ A last token of love and respect from Albert-Edward 
and Alice.”—Dunfermline Press. 





J 
An Amertious Bue.—The ——" pears in an adver- 
tisement in the Times :—“I, Norfol Bent, heretofore 
called and known by the name of Joshua Bug, late of Epsom, 
in the county of ss, now of Wakefield, im the county of 
York, and landlord of the Swan Tavern in the same county, 
do hereby give notice, that on the 20th day of this present 
month of June, tor and on behalf of myself and heirs, lawfully 
begotten, I did wholly abandon the use of the surname Bug, 
and assumed, took, and used, and am determined at all times 
hereafter, in all writings, actions, dealings, matters, and things, 
and upon all other occasions whatsoever, to be distin 4 > 
to subscribe, to be called and known by the name of Norfolk 
Howard only. I further refer all whom it may concern to the 
deed poll under my hand and seal, declaring that I choose to 
renounce the use of the surname of Bug, and that I assume in 
lieu thereof the above surnames of Norfolk Howard, and also 
payee my determination, upon all occasions whatsoever, 
to be called and distinguished exclusively by the said surnames 
of Norfolk Howard, duly enrolled by me in the High Court of 
Chancery.—Dated this 28rd day of June, 1862.—NorFoLK 
Howarp, late Joshua Bug.” 


Trea BRANDS AND THEIR MEANING.—The following will in- 
terest housekeepers :—“ Hyson” means “ before the ” or 
a spring,” that is, early in the spring ; hence it is 
often called “ Kom Bn .” “ Hyson skin” is composed of 
the refuse of other nde, the native term for which is “ tea 
s.” Refuse of still coarser descriptions, containing man 
stems, is called “tea bones.” “ Bohea” is the name of the hil 
in the region where it is collected. “Pekoe” or “ Pecco” 
means “ white 


y the name of a small river in the where it is 
bought. “Congo” is from a term ifying * labour,” from 
the care required in its preparation.—Acientifie American. 


SALE oF THE LATE Lorp PremsRoKE’s EFFECTS. 
articles dis} of by M. Escribe, the auctioneer, yesterday 
were the clocks, bronzes, and other articles of vertu. An an- 
cient clock, supported by syrens, and handsomely ornamented 
with gilt bronze, bi t 40,000f.; a screen of the time of 
Louis XV., with six folds, ted in oil, style of Boucher, 
area ed oat ——— } stands), on — 
foot adorn: it o—— ,000f. {a tt price); & 
an few of ca pide. all * 1 sist. aoe 

res upids, ; two vases 
Se 
wil le 
rich} gt 1, ( ); a bronze candelabra for 12 
4 pre and 


pm Seo-deen, time of Louis ap ey 
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